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THE WEEK. 





THE present state of business in 
the House of Commons affords 
unmistakable evidence of the 
character of the tactics by means 
of which the Opposition are trying to evade the 
Home Rule question. Obstruction is being practised 
deliberately night after night in its most insidious 
and most dangerous fashion. Every proposal of the 
Ministry is being debated at needless length, and 
when that does not suffice, imaginary questions of 
urgency are being raised by Opposition speakers in 
order still further to waste the time of the House. 
In these circamstances, Ministers are justified in 
acting with uncompromising vigour and resolution. 
It is clearly useless to proceed with other busi- 
ness so long as the Home Rule measure re- 
mains to be dealt with. To do so would simply 
be to play into the hands of the Opposition, who 
have shown that they are prepared to obstruct any 
proceeding, no matter how innocent or how necessary 
it may be, in the hope of thereby obstructing Home 
Rule. Mr. Gladstone has fixed next Thursday for 
the opening of the Committee stage on the Bill, and 
from that day it will be considered from day to day 
until it has passed through Committee. Already a 
thousand amendments to the measure have been 
placed upon the paper. The only object of nine- 
tenths of these is wanton obstruction. The 
obstructors may, however, rely upon the fact 
that the majority will not allow itself to be coerced 
by the abuse of Parliamentary forms. No matter 
how long the Committee stage may last, and some 
reckon it at three months, the Government and their 
supporters will pursue their course with unfaltering 
determination to the end, and their ultimate victory 
is assured. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





WE speak elsewhere of the Ulster demonstration 
which was held in London last Saturday. By com- 
mon consent, the meeting in the Albert Hall was, in 
all respects but one, a decided success. The excep- 
tion was the character of the speeches. The Bishop 
of Derry and the other orators were out of touch 
with their audience, and the enthusiasm with which 
the proceedings commenced was greatly damped 
before their conclusion. But perhaps the most 
notable feature of the meeting was its blatant 
Jingoism. It reminded the spectators of similar 
gatherings fifteen years ago, when there was the 
same enthusiasm, the same impudent appropriation 
of the national flag as a party emblem, and the same 
noisy denunciation of Mr. Gladstone and those who 





agreed with him as the enemies of the Empire. 
Even Tories are nowadays ashamed of the insanity 
of the Jingo epoch; and all but the dullest amongst 
them now recognise the fact that the so-called 
traitors of 1878 were the true patriots and the real 
statesmen. What will be the verdict which poli- 
ticians will pass fifteen years hence upon the Jingo 
demonstration of last Saturday ? 


LorRD SALISBURY and the Duke of Devonshire 
have already achieved one success as the direct fruit 
of their recent speeches. Their determined efforts 
to incite the people of Ulster to rebellion have 
produced their inevitable result in Belfast. Whilst 
the more intelligent Ulstermen were seeking to 
impress the people of London with their reasonable- 
ness, the Orange mob in Belfast was busily engaged 
in converting the words of the Tory leaders into acts. 
A brutal attack was ‘made upon the Catholic work- 
men in Messrs. Harland & Wolff's great establish- 
ment by their Protestant fellow-workmen, and it was 
with great difficulty that a most dangerous riot was 
suppressed. Everybody who read the violent speeches 
of Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 
Balfour, and Lord Randolph Churchill, foresaw that 
something of this kind must be their result. An 
ignorant and inflammable population, inflated by the 
belief that it was entitled to an arrogant supremacy 
over the Catholic majority in Ireland, was not likely 
to listen unmoved to the incendiary appeals of 
English statesmen ; and accordingly it responded to 
the harangues of the Unionist leaders at the earliest 
opportunity. It cannot be said that Lord Salisbury 
and his friends have shown that they are ashamed 
of the evil work for which they are directly re- 
sponsible ; but they seem to recognise the fact that 
such work is not likely to help them in their attempt 
to maintain the ascendancy system in Ireland, and 
they are accordingly appealing to the Belfast 
Protestants to keep the peace. Meanwhile it is clear 
that the Ulster minority which really needs protec- 
tion is not the Protestant minority. In London, 
too, as a deplorable police case has shown, there are 
silly people who are inclined to take the speeches of 
the Unionist leaders seriously. Surely the latter 
will be warned in time. 


WE are glad to see that even the St. James's 
Gazette has been moved to make a protest against 
the conduct of Lord Mayor Knill in converting the 
Mansion House into a centre of the Anti-Home Rule 
League. We are not greatly concerned by the fact 
that Mr. Knill is opposed to the Government; nor 
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do Liberals as a rule expect in these days much help 
or sympathy from a Lord Mayor of London. But it 
has generally been supposed that during his year of 
office that personage felt it his duty to keep his 
individual opinions to himself, in deference to the 
fact that, to the outside world, he is the representa- 
tive of the City of London. Mr. Knill has chosen a 
new, but certainly not a better way, and by his 
open and extreme partisanship has shocked even his 
own political associates. It is to be feared that his 
mayoralty is not likely to be reckoned among those 
which have been distinguished by their success. 


Sir WiiwiAmM Harcourt’s Budget on Monday 
was exceedingly simple, very pessimistic, and very 
disappointing to those who had not made themselves 
acquainted with the elementary facts of our financial 
position. Stated briefly, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found himself face to face with a de- 
ficiency of more than a million and a half, and this 
sum he proposed to raise by the addition of a penny to 
the income tax. Nobody can pretend to like a 
Budget of this description. Nobody likes to learn 
that his account at his banker's is overdrawn; but 
when this fact is made apparent the prudent man 
promptly seeks to restore the balance to the right 
side. This is what Sir William Harcourt does in his 
present Budget, and though he has had to face 
the opposition of Sir John Lubbock, who has 
discovered that the Home Rule question may be 
discussed even in connection with the financial 
statement of the year, we believe that the policy 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer meets with 
general approval. 


THE greatest disappomtment which the Budget 
has occasioned seems to have been among the 
friends of the London County Council. We are 
glad to find, however, that the supporters of that 
body in the House of Commons fully recognise 
the difficulties which beset Sir William Harcourt, 
and refrain from blaming him. No one with the 
figures before him can say that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would have been justified, on - his 
present Budget, in granting any exceptional favours 
to a particular city. Mr. Fowler's announcement 
on Thursday, however, of his intention to deal in a 
separate measure with the equalisation of rates for 
London is the best guarantee of Ministerial good 
faith in this respect. The Government are as anxious 
to do justice to London as the most ardent of London 
Radicals can be, but the road to Home Rule for the 
metropolis lies through Home Rule for Ireland. 





THE great assault on the Budget on Thursday re- 
sulted in a diverting or (according as one may look 
at it) a painful fiasco. The heartless may laugh, but 
the judicious are more inclined to grieve at such a 
spectacle as that of Mr. George Joachim Goschen 
flinging to the winds all the traditions of that school 
of Gladstonian finance of which it used to be his pride 
to be the foremost pupil, and, naked and unashamed, 
executing a financial war-dance for the delight of 
the profound economists of the Tory back-benches. 
It appears that there are two points of view from 
which Sir William Harcourt’s Budget can be de- 
nounced with effect: that of the Disraelian squire 
who thinks it sounder for a prosperous country to 
borrow than to pay, and that of the Socialist 
wiseacres who think the Liberal Government 
ought to have abandoned all their legislative pro- 
gramme in order to introduce a Budget which 
it would have been harder to pass than five 
Acts of Parliament. From both points of view 
Mr. Goschen went for Sir William Harcourt with 
marvellous agility, bringing down the gallery with 
every pirouette. He attacked the income tax itself 


—an unfailing way of tickling the groundlings—with | 





as much gusto as if he had not been cherishing the 
income-tax like a lover during his six long years of 
office. Poor Sir John Lubbock’s motion shared an 
unhappy fate amid thesedazzling exercises. It was out 
of order,and it was based upon the fatal misconception 
that the deticit for which the penny in the pound 
was being levied was an Imperial instead of being in 
the proportion of about a million and a half to a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds a local charge. 
The amendment was withdrawn, and when Mr. 
Goschen had subsided the Budget resolutions were 
carried nem. con., with a complacent cheer from the 
Government benches. 


Mr. BRYCE is to be congratulated upon the result 
of the attack made upon him in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. Of the manner of that 
attack it is only necessary to remark that Mr. Roby 
was not at all too strong when he described it by 
the word “insolence.” The theory of the Opposition 
with regard to the magistracy clearly is that it 
ought to be a close preserve for Tories and their 
Unionist allies. This theory they could hardly 
expound more clearly than by following the line of 
argument adopted by Mr. Legh, Mr. Hanbury, and 
Mr. Curzon in their attack upon Mr. Bryce. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy found that in Lancashire, 
as in most of our counties, a condition of scandalous 
inequality as to the representation of political parties 
on the benches of magistrates was in existence. He 
endeavoured to some extent to repair that inequality, 
and forthwith he was charged with degrading 
the magistracy by treating it as a reward for 
political services! A more impudent charge was 
never brought against a public man, and it is 
obvious that Mr. Legh and his supporters must have 
spoken with their tongues in their cheeks when they 
gave vent to their simulated indignation last 
Tuesday. Mr. Bryce has striven, with a scrupulous 
regard for the character of the magistracy, to undo 
to some extent the grave political injustice of which 
members of the Liberal Party have been the victims 
in Lancashire. The large majority by which his 
action has been supported in the House of Commons 
accurately represents the feeling of the Liberal 
Party generally on this subject, and we sincerely 
trust that the Lord Chancellor will lose no time in 
following in Mr. Bryce’s footsteps. 


THERE seems a prospect of peace again in Hull. 
We earnestly hope it may prove no illusion, and 
that even at the thirteenth hour peace and good 
sense may get a chance between the intransigeant 
Mr. Laws of the Shipping Federation on the one 
hand, and those incendiaries on the other, whoever 
they may be, who are threatening to confuse and 
render inoperative public opinion on behalf of the 
men. Leaving aside the merits of the original 
quarrel (which we will not discuss while there is a 
hope of settlement), unquestionably the most serious 
aspect of this deplorable affair is the incendiarism 
which has taken place during the past week. That 
it is incendiarism there seems no good reason to doubt. 
Who caused it is another question. We are en- 
tirely ready to believe that the responsible mem- 
bers of the Unions lend no sort of countenance to so 
insane and criminal a policy, and we fully accept 
Mr. Ben Tillett’s indignant repudiation on their 
behalf. The responsibility for the outrages must 
remain a mystery until a proper investigation has 
been held. But there is one ugly fact which 
there is no getting over, and it leaves a stigma 
on the cause of the men which does it irrepar- 
able damage. They stood by while valuable 
property was being destroyed, and they not 
only did not volunteer, as they ought to have 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
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been the first to do, to rescue it from the flames, but 
they refused to join in the work of salvage even when 
offered seven-and-sixpence an hour for their help. 
This is what is called in criminal law making one’s 
self an accessory after the fact. Perhaps it isa minor 
consideration that, as one correspondent remarks, 
many a poor housewife wished that that seven-and- 
sixpence had been earned ; but this also counts, and 
the whole incident goes in a very effective way to 
divert public sympathy from its natural channel. 
The friends of the dockers will do better if they so 
exert themselves as to remove the impression this 
incident leaves upon the public mind than by putting 
up Mr. Keir Hardie to make his grotesque request 
for the removal of the forces of the law from a town 
which, apparently, would be otherwise given over to 
wanton outrage. 


THE London School Board had better return to 
its secular duties and let the religious question alone. 
The three deputations which came triumphantly out 
of their severe cross-examination on Thursday after- 
noon made it clear that the disturbance of the 
present compromise can only have one result—a 
bitter and far-reaching agitation, which will intro- 
duce issues wholly alien to education, and will 
probably end in the interference of Parliament and 
the complete secularisation of every Board School in 
England. That is hardly what the Church party onthe 
Board desire, especially as the Church schools have now 
the utmost difficulty in maintaining their existence. 
Dogmatic teaching by Board School teachers involves 
religious tests, and on these even the present Board 
can hardly venture. We put it to the majority of 
that Board, and to the signatories of the memorial 
published in Friday’s Times: Do they really believe 
that religious teaching will be given in Board Schools 
which will satisfy, we do not say alike Churchmen 
and Protestant Nonconformists, but High Churchmen 
and Evangelicals? And do they not see that, in 
forcing on children teaching of which their parents 
disapprove, they are supplying the Liberation Society 
with a fresh and potent argument for Disestablish- 
ment ? 


THE one tangible outcome of the Hansard Union 
prosecution is a rather startling revelation as to the 
defects of our commercial law. Since the defects 
exist, it is well to know of them and to be told of 
them on the high authority of a judge and jury. To 
that extent the case may be said to have done some 
good. Whether this knowledge was worth acquiring 
at the expense of a huge loss to the investing public, 
followed by a tremendous and futile prosecution, is 
another matter. We now know, on the authority 
of Mr. Justice Hawkins, that it is not criminal 
for a man to buy in one capacity of trust and to 
sell in another; that a director of a public com- 
pany may sell to that company at a profit without 
committing any breach of the criminal law; and 
that a prospectus about a company does not involve 
any responsibility to that company if at the time it 
is issued the company does not exist. Such we 
gather to be the gist of Mr. Justice Hawkins's judg- 
ment. Mr. Bottomley and his companions were 
charged with having brought! themselves within the 
meshes of the criminal law /in the course of trans- 
actions which resulted in a million and a quarter of 
honest money being invested in a company which 
began to go to smash from the day of its formation. 
Mr. Bottomley and his friends have been acquitted of 
the charge. They were quite within the law in all their 
transactions. They are at perfect liberty to repeat 
them to-morrow; and if the public are willing to 
invest in another Hansard Union, that, as Mr. 
Bottomley ably and simply put it in his defence, is 
their own affair. This is the state of the law; from 
which it would appear that in some respects London 
commercially is not so very unlike New York after 
all. We agree with the judge and jury that the 
sooner the law is amended the better. 





THE first two great scenes of the 
ABROAD. World’s Fair festivities were marked 
with splendid brilliancy on Wednesday, 
when the warships of the nations steamed in pro- 
cession to their anchorage in the Hudson River, 
and on Thursday when President Cleveland reviewed 
them. THE SPEAKER has a special reason to take 
pleasure in one fact, that was perhaps the most 
striking, as it was the most auspicious feature 
of these demonstrations. We allude to the fact 
that, next to the American itself, the British 
squadron was, by its numbers and the weight of 
its vessels, the most imposing of the national depu- 
tations present, and that the British and American 
squadrons shared equally the honour of leading the 
double line of warships in their stately proces- 
sion from the harbour to the river. Again and again in 
these columns we urged upon the Admiralty and the 
Foreign Office the policy of sending an extra-strong 
contingent of our fleet to New York for this occasion, 
and using the opportunity to the utmost to cultivate 
the feeling which ought to exist, by right of blood 
and common interests, between the two great 
English-speaking Powers. The Government have 
acted on our advice, and America has appreciated 
the compliment as we believed she would. The 
result is a great and most auspicious step taken 
towards that alliance which we look to as the chief 
desideratum of our foreign policy of the future. 


THE political gobemouches who construct their 
histories chiefly out of the gossip of Court and diplo- 
matic circles ought to have had a splendid oppor- 
tunity this week. The celebration of the silver 
wedding of King Humbert and Queen Margherita 
has passed off with the utmost éclat—including even 
the historic tournament, in which four princes ex- 
hibited the prowess of their ancestors before an 
appreciative audience of 20,000 spectators. Sixty 
or seventy thousand visitors have been present 
altogether, and the usual price of a bed has been mul- 
tiplied at least sevenfold. The German Emperor and 
Empress have been received with enthusiasm by the 
populace, and the former has spent an hour alone 
with the Pope. On his way to the Vatican he 
lunched at the Gernran embassy, in order, it is under- 
stood, to purge himself from his recent contact with 
the Italian Kingdom by a preliminary visit to what 
is technically German territory. Moreover, M. de 
Giers has passed through Vienna and seen the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. It is surprising that after 
all these incidents the net historical results should 
be so meagre. 





THE Papal Moniteur de Rome has insisted on the 
importance of Sunday’s interview, which seems to 
have given great satisfaction at the Vatican, while 
some indignation has been expressed in the German 
press at the compliments paid by the Emperor to 
Papal dignitaries who have been hostile to Germany 
in the past. But it is also stated, on the other 
hand, that the conversation dealt only with the 
condition of the working classes and the growth 
of democracy; and it ought to be perfectly clear 
that whatever may pass between the Emperor and 
the Pope, or between the Emperor and the German 
Catholic leaders, will have little or no effect on the 
attitude towards the Army Bill of the rank and file 
of the German Catholic party. The debate on the 
second reading of the Bill is fixed for Tuesday. The 
definitive discrediting of the irrepressible but shame- 
less Ahlwardt by the proceedings in the Reichstag 
and before its Committee this week is much more 
favourable to its eventual success, through the 
restoration of Conservative discipline, than anything 
the Catholic leaders or the Pope may do. 





Even the approach of May Day inspires no 
special apprehension. It is true that the usual 
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military precautions have been taken in most of the 
Continental countries; but the celebration of the 
day is apparently dying out. In France it is stated 
that less than half the trade unions have agreed 
to join in the usual demonstration, and the Govern- 
ment discourages it among its own employés. In 
Germany there seems likely to be no general celebra- 
tion. In Austria, perhaps in consequence of the 
growing agitation for manhood suffrage, it has 
been announced that any workmen in Govern- 
ment employ who absent themselves from their 
work on Monday will be dismissed ; and private 
employers have been invited to do likewise. There 
are strikes in Vienna, which may cause disturbance. 
At Reichenberg in Bohemia—a centre of German 
nationality—some trouble is apprehended, owing to 
the recent activity of the Socialists. In Belgium the 
Labour party is preparing to celebrate its recent 
success and to agitate for the abolition of the plural 
vote. But, except in a few places where there are 
other reasons for striking, work has been generally 
resumed, and no disturbance is expected. In France, 
indeed, there are a number of strikes in progress, or 
just terminated—at Nantes, at Angers, at Amiens, 
and elsewhere—and it is just possible that there may 
be some disturbance in consequence. In Spain there 
is no special alarm. 


In France the coming General Election seems 
likely to lead toa new grouping of parties. There 
are signs of a possible rapprochement between the 
Ultramontane converts to the Republic and the 
Conservative Republicans; at any rate, overtures 
have been made by M. Piou on behalf of the former. 
The strongest reason for their acceptance is perhaps 
that the alliance between Radicals and Socialists— 
which has for some time been preached by MM. 
Goblet and Millerand—-has been consummated by 
the presence of the latter, together with M. Jaurés 
(deputy for Carmaux) and M. Pelletan, at a Socialist 
banquet at Albi, where the union was formally 
cemented by a toast. On the other hand, the Count 
de Mun, speaking at Toulouse, has demanded the 
participation of the Church in the struggle between 
labour and capital, on the side of labour and against 
“Jewry and the haute banque.” 


Tae crisis in Norway has entered on a new and 
more serious phase. The King having refused to 
agree to the Norwegian demand for a separate 
Consular Service, the Steen Ministry has resigned, 
and the Storthing bas suspended its sittings in- 
definitely without voting the Civil List. The Con- 
servative leader, M. Stang, strongly opposed the 
adjournment, which was carried, nevertheless, by 
63 to 51. M. Nielsen, the President of the Storthing, 
having refused to form a Ministry of conciliation, 
it is probable that M. Stang will be requested to do 
so. But the Storthing cannot be dissolved, and the 
deadlock will probably continue till the expiration 
of its term next year—unless, which is not improb- 
able, the more violent spirits among the Norwegian 
Radicals provoke an open rupture with Sweden 
meanwhile. 


Tue Servian Liberal Party has decided to abstain 
from voting at the approaching General Election, on 
the ground that they expect Radical intimidation. 
But a Young Liberal party is forming, and there is 
every reason to suppose that the present party lines 
will disappear. King Alexander has issued a decree 
annulling the expulsion of his parents—a step of 
doubtful legality—and the late Regents have been 
requested to leave the country. It is suggested that 
the triamph of the Servian Radicals may stimulate 
a revival of Panslavist conspiracies in Bulgaria, since 
the party has before now showed itself inclined to 
favour the conspirators. But Bulgaria is to all 
appearance quiet enough. 





Mr. BALFourR’s speech at the dinner 
LITERATURE, of the Royal Literary Fund on 
SCIENCE, etc. Wednesday was curiously pessimist 
as to politics and unusually optimist 
as to the intellectual world. Lord Derby’s loss was 
lamented because he was a reasoner in an age of 
rhetoric. Mr. Balfour's own mind has shown a 
certain tendency, as we remarked some time ago, to 
substitute rhetoric for reason; but we hardly think 
the charge can fairly be brought against English 
public life in general. Mr. Balfour began life as a 
philosopher, and still frequently reasons with the 
public, his reasoning generally consisting in the 
opposition of particular negative propositions to 
universal affirmatives — but he has of late 
made energetic efforts to meet the demand he 
conceives to exist, not only for rhetoric but for 
personal attack. It is comforting to turn from 
the real decadence of Mr. Balfour himself to the 
imaginary decadence of literature, science, and art 
in the hypothetical senility of the world. Mr. 
Balfour does not believe in either, on the ground 
that there is more technical skill than there ever 
was before, and that there are signs of an impending 
discovery in science which will revolutionise our 
conception of the forces of nature. It may be so, 
but we await the man of genius—and genius, like 
most other things, is now a matter of co-operation. 
At any rate the speech affords a cheerful contrast to 
the gloomy views which have recently been expressed 
in Mr. Pearson’s remarkable book. 


RECENT history is the hardest of all to learn or 
to write. Hence we are glad to welcome the second 
edition of Mr. P. W. Clayden’s “England under 
the Coalition” (T. Fisher Unwin), a work of which 
the fairness has hardly been questioned even by politi- 
cal opponents save in one or two cases, as to which 
the new preface makes an effective defence. The 
book covers the period from the 1885 election to the 
resignation of the Coalition Ministry, and is a most 
valuable record of a period fuller of exciting incidents 
and sudden changes than any in the present century. 
The Coalition, indeed, still exists ; but, as Mr. Clayden 
says, no one expects that it will ever again hold the 
destinies of Great Britain and Ireland in its hands: 
and therefore it has virtually passed out of the 
domain of politics into that of history. We noticed 
the volume fully on its first appearance last June. 
The present edition is further enriched by an 
admirable index, enabling the reader to lay his 
finger at once on any fact in the period. We re- 
commend it to the notice of Liberal Associations 
in particular, and, indeed, of all those who desire 
to be reminded at the present crisis of the real 
alternative to Home Rule. 


Last year we had occasion in these columns to 
refer to the extremely interesting and important 
experiments that were being carried out by Professor 
Clowes with reference to the detection of inflam- 
mable gas or vapour in mines. He showed that by 
making a small addition toa miner's ordinary safety- 
lamp, he was capable of tracing very small portions, 
amounting to as much as 3 per cent. In a paper 
which he has communicated to the Royal Society, 
and in which he gives full particulars, we notice 
that the lamp has been much improved and brought 
into a more convenient and portable form. The 
testing is accomplished by means of hydrogen gas 
which is stored in a small pocket steel cylinder, the 
pressure amounting to one hundred atmospheres. 
By attaching this to the safety-lamp a standard 
10-millimetre hydrogen flame can be obtained, capable 
of burning for forty minutes. An important point 
in this method is that the hydrogen flame can be 
kindled any time without opening the lamp itself, 
thus eliminating all risk of explosion. Besides pre- 
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senting this means of very accurate and delicate gas 
measurement, the ordinary oil flame can be used as 
usual for rough estimations and for simple illumina- 
tion. The idea of employing the flame of hydrogen 
gas for gas analysis, although not new, has never 
been adopted before in the ordinary miner’s safety- 
lamp, and it is encouraging to hear that this appli- 
cation has been rewarded with such success. 


THE College of Cardinals this week 
oBITUARY. has lost two of its Italian members 
—Cardinal Giordani, Archbishop of 
Ferrara, and Cardinal Sepiacci. Mr. John Ballance, 
Premier of New Zealand, was a well-known Colonial 
journalist and—what is unusual for a Colonial Liberal 
—an advocate of Imperial Federation. Mr. R.L. Bensly 
was Lord Almoner's Reader in Arabic at Cambridge, 
and one of the company of Revisers of the Old 
Testament to whom we owe the new version. Pro- 
fessor Robert Hartmann, of Berlin, was an anthro- 
pologist and zoologist of considerable distinction, 
and an African traveller; moreover, he was one of 
the first German professors who lectured on the 
Darwinian theory. M. de Mazade had long written 
the admirable summary of current events in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Mr. W. Macpherson had been 
editor of the Quarterly Review (1859-65), had held 
high legal posts under the Indian Government, 
and written important text-books on various depart- 
ments of law. General P. G. Llewellin Smith was a 
well-known writer on military engineering. M. 
Barat had explored Corea in 1888. Mr. T. E. Light- 
foot was “ the father of Lancashire Methodism,” and 
the first Mayor of Accrington. The Rev. D. A. 
Doudney, D.D., who began life as a printer and 
eventually became a clergyman of the Church of 
England, was best known as the editor of various 
otherwise estimable religious periodicals, which had 
lately exhibited an extraordinary degree of aversion 
to Mr. Gladstone. He was also one of the founders 
of the City Press. Lord Derby’s career is fully 
dealt with below. 








THE REAL LORD DERBY. 





T has been melancholy work reading the news- 
paper comments upon the death of Lord Derby. 

No doubt in the first instance it is Lord Derby who 
suffers from these comments; but in the end we 
imagine it is the Press which must be the real 
victim of its own omniscientignorance. Nothing can 
be more evident than that the journalists who last 
Saturday morning summed up for the British 
public the life and character of one of the greatest 
men of his generation, had no personal knowledge of 
Lord Derby, were never in close contact with him, 
knew nothing whatever about his mental charac- 
teristics, his habits, or the delightful personal traits 
which were familiar to his friends. One leading 
newspaper told us that he was “almost a statesman’; 
another poured contempt upon “ the incipient failure 
of judgment” that led him to join the Liberal 
Ministry in 1882; whilst a third, more greatly 
daring than either of the others, painted him as a 
man whose “stern, haughty, isolated intellectuality 
rather repelled even those who were most closely 
associated with him.” All the critics, it need 
hardly be said, have drawn distinctions between the 
late Earl and his father, greatly to the disparagement 
of the son. And so one of the foremost Englishmen 
of his time, a man who had served the State in its 
highest offices during the lifetime of a whole genera- 
tion, who might, if he had preferred expediency to 
principle, have been Prime Minister, and who once at 
least in the course of his career saved his country 
from an immeasurable disaster, passes away as he 





lived—misunderstood by the great public and its 
organs, unknown to all but those whém he had 
honoured with his friendship. Truly it was by a 
curious coincidence that in the week which is given 
up by the Tory party to the fantastic worship of an 
imaginary Lord Beaconsfield, we should have lost 
another great Conservative statesman, whose picture 
as it was projected on the minds of his contemporaries 
was as completely false and misleading as that which 
since his death has replaced the real Beaconsfield in 
the eyes of the masses. Is it possible that any 
biographer will succeed in making the true Lord 
Derby known, if not to his own generation to that 
which will follow it ? 

Probably no Englishman who has figured so pro- 
minently during so long a term of years before his 
fellow-countrymen was more completely misunder- 
stood by the world at large. There was no glamour 
of romance about him; he had never touched the 
popular imagination ; he had never been the hero of 
the music-halls and the clubs; and consequently he 
never held hisrightful placeasone of those great states- 
men by whom the destinies of the nation have been 
chiefly moulded. Those who knew him in private life, 
and who had known something of his father before 
him, smiled when they listened to the disparaging con- 
trasts so constantly drawn between the late Earl 
and the “Rupert of debate,’ the famous and 
“ chivalrous” fourteenth Earl of Derby. The world 
believed that the man who died last week was in 
all the graces of life and the characteristics of 
genius immeasurably inferior to his father. Those 
who knew both men knew that the son—not only in 
genuine ability, but in courage, in honour, and in 
sincerity—was second to none of his race. The one 
thing he lacked was the power of touching the 
popular imagination, and this defect was largely 
owing to that personal shyness which throughout 
his life was almost a disease. Lord Derby was in 
reality one of the gentlest, sweetest, and noblest 
characters of his time. He had a delightful frank- 
ness in conversation, a simplicity of manner which 
was the best adornment of his great rank, a 
genuine sense of: humour, and an unfailing 
sympathy with the wants and aspirations of those 
less fortunately placed than himself. If he could 
only have shown these qualities to the outside 
world as he showed them to his friends, and if 
he had possessed in even a moderate degree the 
gift of eloquence, he might have been the most 
popular man in England. But his morbid shyness 
prevented him from ever presenting himself before 
the public in his true character. When he spoke in 
Parliament or on a platform there was a curious 
frigidity in his utterances which chilled even those 
who appreciated most fully his admirable common 
sense. The picturesque reporters and descriptive 
writers who nowadays make or mar the reputations 
of our public men could make nothing of him; and 
so, even when he sacrificed his certain succession to 
the Premiership and the leadership of the Conserva- 
tive party, the public imagination remained unmoved, 
and he was allowed to sink into comparative obscurity 
without a sigh or a pang on the part of the great 
world. 

There is no need to write even the most shadowy 
sketch of his career here ; but we confess we should 
like to convey to our readers some idea of the true 
character of the man whom England has just lost. 
No public man of his time was ever the subject ofa 
more cruel misunderstanding. There was, indeed, 
hardly any man of his position who was ever more 
grossly calumniated. The Tories never forgave him 
because of the reasonable character of his Conserv- 
atism in his earlier days, and because of his 
resolute opposition to the mad and wicked Jingoism 
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of Lord Beaconsfield. The Liberals never realised 
how great was the accession to their forces when he 
at last threw in his lot with them. His stalwart 
opposition to Home Rule, which no one who knew 
his intellectual characteristics could wonder at, 
naturally prevented his being understood or ap- 
preciated by the Liberal party of to-day. So 
he goes to the grave the victim of a great 
misconception on the part of all sections of his fellow- 
countrymen, and it is only those who knew him 
personally who can truly realise what it is that we 
have lost. Yet Liberals at all events ought not to 
forget that particular episode in his career which 
determined his ultimate fate. They at least should 
be able to realise the fact that in the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield, when this country was being 
dragged by reckless and unscrupulous hands to the 
very verge of an unnecessary war which might have 
left the British Empire in ruins,it was Lord Derby who, 
at the sacrifice of his own career, saved the nation 
from the doom which seemed to be impending over 
her. His reward at the moment was the bitter 
abuse of his old political associates. For a time he 
enjoyed in London society the kind of reputation 
which Mr, Gladstone now possesses. He was scouted 
in drawing-rooms, derided in the press, and assailed 
by Lord Salisbury—the man who profited most 
largely by his fall—with a coarseness of abuse for 
which even in these days we can hardly find a 
parallel. Through it all Lord Derby preserved his 
courage and composure. The man whom Lord 
Salisbury had compared to Titus Oates was content 
to know that he had earned the comparison by 
saving England from a wicked and suicidal war 
with Russia, and he was satisfied to leave the vindi- 
cation of his conduct to the unerring verdict of 
posterity. To vindicate himself he was too proud 
to stoop. He stood unmoved whilst the storm of 
obloquy and abuse raged around him. Yet to-day, 
when he has just passed from us, those who— 
though they may have differed from him in his 
views upon the Irish Question—sympathised with 
his action in the fateful years between 1876 and 
1878, can hardly fail to lay their tribute of gratitude 
and admiration upon his bier, and to hail him as one 
who in a great crisis in the national history was the 
saviour of his country. 

We do not propose to dwell here upon the story 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s wild excursion into a policy 
of Chauvinism. It is ancient history now, and most 
people have forgotten how near the hero of Primrose 
Day was to wrecking the fortunes of the nation 
which had been misguided enough to accept him as 
its ruler. But this at least may be affirmed with 
certainty, that it was Lord Derby’s action in the 
Cabinet in 1877 and 1878, and above all his resigna- 
tion in the latter year, that saved the country from 
the war with Russia into which Lord Beaconsfield 
would with a light heart have plunged her. How 
immense is the obligation under which he has thus 
placed his fellow-countrymen ; and how well-deserved 
the tribute which we as Liberals now offer to his 
memory! Perhaps we cannot better conclude these 
observations on the loss the nation has sustained 
than by printing the following extract from a letter, 
never before published, written by Lord Derby in 
April, 1879. Some of the events which in this 
letter he ventured to predict have happened since, 
whilst the whole document furnishes striking testi- 
mony to the calmness, the sagacity, and the clear- 
ness of his views as a statesman. 

‘If I were writing a vindication of my course, my 
line of argument would be to show (1) That our first 
object, that of preventing the breaking-out of war, was 
unattainable. ?) That our next object, the limiting 


of the war and the safeguarding of British interests, 





was accomplished by the Russian acceptance of our 
conditions of neutrality as laid down in May, 1877. 
(3) That at the close of the war we had a right to 
insist on having a voice in the final settlement, which 
affected all Europe : but that there was no reason for 
the attitude of detiance assumed in the early part of 
and which was assumed by our Government 
chietly, if not exclusively, in order to give satisfaction 
to the large and noisy party who were erying out that 
we ought to have interfered earlier to save Turkey. I 
stand by the policy of 1877; and because I do so I 
condemn that of 1878. 

“TI do not believe that Lord Beaconsfield ever wished 
for a war, or that he cared really to alter materially 
the conditions of the San Stefano arrangement. But 
without a diplomatic success—no matter how short- 
lived—his Ministry would have been in great danger, 
and he preferred the risk of war to that of personal 
failure. It is just also to say that he has always set 
a higher value on what is called ‘ prestige’ as an ele- 
ment of national greatness than I do, or than I think 
is common among English statesmen. 

* As a matter of fact we have nearly got back to the 
arrangements of San Stefano; for I suppose no one 
now believes that the separation of Bulgaria and 
Roumelia can be of long duration. If we had told 
Russia at any time during the war that we wanted 
Cyprus, we could have had it without difficulty. The 
Russians would have been glad to see us justifying 
their conduct by imitating it. What then has been 
the use of the six millions loan, of the armaments, or 
of the attitude we then took up! We are exactly 
where we should have been without them. It has 
been the fashion among certain persons to suppose that 
the Prime Minister has of late been realising, wholly 
or partly, deep designs of long standing. This belief 
is founded on passages from his early novels. I hold 
it to be quite illusory. In the days of Lord Palmer- 
ston he took up non-intervention and objected to 
‘bloated armaments.’ In the days of Mr. Gladstone 
he has tried to contrast a ‘spirited foreign policy’ with 
the less showy policy of his predecessor. In each case 
the effect on English opinion was the impelling motive. 
Perhaps it is impossible to be for thirty years a party- 
leader without coming to consider that ‘ keeping the 
party together’ is the one result for which everything 
else must be risked. At any rate I am sure that has 
been the object of the proceedings of 1878; and asa 
party move they seem to have answered. But I 
cannot think them safe or wise in a national point of 
view, 


1878, 


We print this letter primarily as Lord Derby’s 
vindication of his conduct at the most critical period 
of his career ; but we may commend it to the special 
attention of those who last week worshipped at 
the shrine of the hero of the Primrose League. 








ORANGEISM UNMASKED. 


—_+o2 —_—_ 


HE Ulster imposture has been fully and finally 

exposed. The dramatic contrast between the 
show Ulstermen on their good behaviour in the 
Albert Hall and the real Ulstermen at work in 
Belfast has made the British people understand 
once and for all the difference between the sham and 
the realities of Irish Unionism. The show Ulster- 
men were extremely respectable, and if they were 
characterless, so are most people in their best 
clothes. A Duke was in the chair who has already 
proved his terrible sincerity by selling his property 
in Ulster and joining the British South Africa 
Company. An eloquent Bishop was the principal 
speaker, who received more than £100,000 compen- 
sation when the Church was disestablished. While 
the Bishop quoted Grattan and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, there were ministers to quote Scripture, 
and laymen to give statistics, and a specimen 
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Catholic peer to show the tolerance of the audience 
for Catholic peers. The speakers were all too long, 
and most of them had nothing to talk about except 
their own hereditary virtues and their neighbours’ 
hereditary failings. There was nothing to please 
the man of taste, for an Ulsterman blowing his own 
trumpet is even more trying than a Highlander 
playing the bagpipes. There was nothing to con- 
vince the man of experience, for a prisoner only 
begins to talk of his good character when he knows 
he has no defence. There was nothing to alarm the 
man of sense, for it was quite clear that so masterful 
and excellent a race must be perfectly well able to 
take care of themselves. But still some people might 
have been deceived by the speeches if the Albert Hall 
demonstration had stood alone. Some men do succeed 
in getting taken at their own valuation, and the 
“unconquerable colony” standing at bay, prepared 
to die for civil and religious liberty, breathing no 
offence to any man, made a gallant picture enough. 
But we know the “unconquerable colony” now. 
Seratch the Ulster Tory—ay, and even the Ulster 
Liberal Unionist—and you find a bigot. The thin 
veneer of Liberalism, the cant phrases, the professions 
of an honest fear of persecution, are no longer likely to 
deceive. The backbone of the resistance to Home 
Rule is not in the respectable merchants who were 
entertained by the Duchesses and Primrose Dames, 
but in the mob who have raged in the streets and 
shipyards of Belfast. Surely, we are told, British 
troops wil! hesitate to.shoot men who advance 
singing “God save the Queen.” Perhaps so. But 
there is not a British Tory we know of who would 
not gladly take his horsewhip to thrash the brutal 
ruffians who, in the name of religion, have driven 
a thousand Catholics from their honest work. 

We say that the spontaneous movement in Belfast 
is more eloquent than the carefully prepared speeches 
to the English public, for two reasons. We do so 
because of the nature of the events themselves, and 
because those events are in consonance with the 
historic record of the Belfastmen. Too much attention 
has perhaps been paid to the looting of Catholic 
public-houses, and not enough to the much more 
serious brutality on the Queen’s Island. It casts a 
certain lurid and even ridiculous light upon the 
character of these poor law-abiding folk when we 
read of men breaking into a Catholic public-house, 
as Mr. Arnold-Forster puts it, “from a mistaken 
sense of duty.” But mere furious rioting of that 
kind may be the result of momentary passion. 
No such excuse can be urged for the con- 
duct of the shipwrights. Let us detail the 
facts. On Friday night, when the Home Rule Bill 
was read a second time, there was some rioting, 
commenced by the Protestants, but effectually sup- 
pressed by the police. On Saturday morning the 
Protestant workmen—not in one, but in three ship- 
yards—held meetings and deliberately determined to 
exclude all Catholics from the works. This decision 
was known on Sunday throughout the city, and was 
reported on Monday morning by a Unionist news- 
paper in Dublin and another in Belfast, without in 
either case a single word of comment. It is not 
recorded that any of the Protestant clergy or leading 
laymen used their influence on the Sunday to prevent 
the design being carried out. On the Monday 
morning, for some extraordinary reason, no police- 
man was present. Most of the Catholic workers, 
knowing of the Protestants’ decision, stayed away. 
Those who went down, and even some Protestant 
Home Rulers, were set upon and driven out with 
aggravated brutality, and this not by ignorant, 
unskilled labourers, but by the picked artisans of 
Ulster. The soldiers, who arrived later in the day, 
were savagely pelted with rivets. The Catholics 





are deprived of their work, and the Catholic homes 
are left without a bread-earner. Mr. Wolff, of 
Harland & Wolff, admits it would not be safe 
for them to return. We know of no parallel for 
this cruelty. In the war of trades unionists 
against “free labour’’ in England and America 
some atrocities have been committed, but, after all, 
trades unionists have had the excuse of men fighting 
for a livelihood for themselves and their families. 
The Jews have been driven out of many Russian 
cities with great cruelty, but the Russian mobs were 
inflamed with the natural dislike of a thriftless 
people for the money-lender. ‘The Protestant artisans 
of belfast have no trade grievance against their 
Catholic neighbours. On the contrary, in almost 
every employment the Protestants have the best of 
everything. The whole incident admits of no pallia- 
tion. It is deeply and indelibly disgraceful. It is 
disgraceful to the men themselves. It is disgraceful 
to Mr. Balfour and Lord Salisbury, who had a share 
in arousing this infernal spirit. It is disgraceful to 
the leading Protestants of Belfast, who had to be 
stirred up by the London wire-pullers before they 
did anything to allay it. It is disgraceful to the 
police, who seem to have been too busy agitating 
about their pensions under Schedule VI. to be down 
at eight o'clock at the Queen’s Island. It should 
make every decent Irish Protestant blush for shame. 

But, unfortunately, it is also characteristic. The 
spirit of the Queen’s Island men has been the 
abiding spirit of the Irish Unionists for fifty years. 
Mr. Dunbar Barton once more excelled himself by 
suggesting that there would never have been riots 
in Belfast but for the Home Rule Bill. There were 
riots in 1857, when the commissioners sent down re- 
ported that the chief of the police force (then under 
the town council) was the master of an Orange lodge. 
There were riots in 1864, and the present Lord Justice 
Barry and the late Baron Dowse, who were deputed by 
the Lord-Lieutenant to inquire into them, reported 
that only five of the local police out of 160 were Roman 
Catholics, that the chairman of the police committee 
admitted he preferred to appoint Protestants, and 
that the force was useless to prevent riots. A Roman 
Catholic female penitentiary was wrecked, and a 
Presbyterian clergyman told the commissioners: 
“The mobs not only hunted poor Roman Catholic 
neighbours out of their houses, but I had to go and 
beseech them to grant so many hours to these poor 
people to take their furniture out of the place.” 
Ship carpenters broke into houses in the High 
Street, and the commissioners reported what they 
described as “amongst the most astonishing in- 
stances of lawless daring that have ever occurred in 
a civilised country.’ This was not due to any Home 
Rule Bill. It was due solely to the cruel spirit which 
is engendered by Orangeism, ‘ The. town,” said the 
commissioners, *‘ is liable to periodic disturbances of 
its tranquillity, on occasions well known as the 
Orange anniversaries.’ Those who know Ulster, 
know too well that outbreaks of ferocity against the 
humblest of the Catholics have come round with 
every midsummer for fifty years. 

Nor does the blame lie wholly with the working 
classes. Nor is itonly Tories who have been guilty of 
the policy of exclusion. The old Ulster Liberal party 
was almost, if not quite, as bad, and never once 
returned a Catholic to Parliament. Whig, Tory, 
working-man, employer—all these Ulster Unionists 
are much the same. Not one in ten of them has 
the remotest conception of the principles of religious 
equality, though* they may prate readily enough 
about it on English platforms. If we want to know 
them as they are, we must not look at the bigot 
in sheep’s clothing at the Albert Hall, but at the 
bigot naked and unashamed at home. 
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HYPOTHETICAL TREASON. 

N ISS ROSAMUND VINCY, when she was asked 
1 by a cousin what was the occupation of the 
unhappy surgeon who had been fool enough to pro- 
mise to marry her, replied with much dignity that 
he was busily engaged in making scientific discoveries. 
Were anyone to inquire what may be Mr. Balfour's 
favourite pastime, it might fairly be answered that 
the time he can spare from the neglect of facts he 
devotes to the adornment of political theories. He 
is never so happy or so interesting as when pursuing 
a paradox or laying down rules of political conduct in 
cases which have not yet arisen and in circumstances 
which enjoy the advantage of being non-existent. 
Mr. Balfour only spoke the truth when he said he 
had the courage of his opinions. So he has. Like 
all true speculators, he has enormous confidence in 
his own mental processes. He is in love with his 
syllogisms, and delights in the strength of his in- 
ferences. He will chop logic with any man alive. 
Facts worry him, and form no part of his stock-in- 
trade, though he occasionally borrows a few from 
Mr. Carson or Mr. Jackson. Figures tease him ; 
and he thinks no more of an odd half-million than he 
did, when he was Irish Secretary, of a hundred broken 
heads, so long as his own philosophic cranium was 
not included amongst the number. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech winding-up the opposition 
to the Better Government of Ireland Bill was a 
spirited and interesting deliverance, and in no part 
of it was he happier than when discoursing upon 
the divine right of rebellion. As a rule, practical 
statesmen avoid the word as being no part of their 
business. Behind everything is the revolution. 
We all know that. But to talk of the revolution 
as if it were round the next corner is not political 
wisdom, but feminine fury. But when Mr. Balfour 
mounts a theory, there is nostopping him. Whether 
at Belfast before an angry mob of excited politicians 
trembling for their threatened ascendency, or in the 
House of Commons but a few minutes before the 
Second Reading of a Bill which—whether it becomes 
law or not—marks the height of a tidal wave which 
can never be withdrawn, he is the same man. There 
he stands, pinning his thesis to the wall, and inviting 
all comers to dispute it with him. 

And what is his thesis? It is the divine right 
of rebellion against the deliberate will, constitution- 
ally expressed, of the majority of the electors of the 
whole realm. This, he said, was Whig doctrine ; but, 
characteristically enough, he offered no proof of his 
assertion, only remarking that he did not doubt that 
Sir William Harcourt could cite passage after 
passage from Charles James Fox in support of it. 
Sir William Harcourt could do nothing of the sort, 
for no such passages exist in the writings of Fox or 
any other Whig. The Whig doctrine was derived 
from Milton, who in his Defence of the People of 
England for killing their king rests his case on this 
that kings in England were appointed by the people, 
in whom the right of majesty principally resides; 
and he is careful to add that under the word “ people ”’ 
he comprehended “all our natives of what order and 
degree so ever; in that we have settled one supreme 
senate only, in which the nobility also, as a part of 
the people, not in their own right, as they did before, 
but representing their boroughs or counties for 
which they may be chose, may give their votes.”’ 
Milton and the Whigs generally justified the exe- 
cution of Charles the First on the ground that he 
was an unfaithful servant of the people—in the 
same way Pride’s Purge might be justified on the 
ground that the Parliament so treated no longer 
represented the people, and would not make its ap- 
peal to them—but no Whig ever justified, or could 





ever have justified on Whig principles, rebellion 
against the clearly expressed opinion of the electors 
of the realm. But the student of Mr. Balfour must 
learn to grow accustomed to his ignorance as well as to 
his learning, for he has a great deal of both ; and in- 
deed cynics have declared that the one is as carefully 
cultivated as the other—but as to that we know 
nothing. 

In support of his thesis Mr. Balfour proceeded 
to allege that Parliamentary majorities could be 
tyrannical. By this we presume he meant irrational 
or unjust, for of course all sovereign power is 
tyrannical. Supreme power must in every State reside 
somewhere, and is always tyrannical. That Mr. 
Balfour meant irrational or contrary to natural 
justice is obvious from his second allegation that 
Parliamentary majorities may be stupid. No one is 
likely to be at the pains of contradicting this, though 
it is fair to say that the continued stupidity of 
popularly elected Parliaments has not yet been 
demonstrated as has been the crass stupidity of kings 
like the Bourbons and non-elective assemblies like 
the House of Lords. But,so Mr. Balfour continues, in 
all the pride of his theories, if Parliamentary majorities 
may be both tyrannical and stupid, who is there who 
will maintain the thesis that it is the duty of an out- 
voted minority passively toobey,and to offer no physical 
resistance to this majority? Who will not, on the 
contrary, aver and maintain that in such circum- 
stances the minority has a divine right to rebel? 
This was the manner of the discourse to the people 
of Belfast, who were thus assured that they had a 
right to rebel against the law. And this, says 
Mr. Balfour, is Whig doctrine. It is nothing of the 
kind—it is poisonous nonsense. Nobody, not even 
a Protestant Ulsterman, can ever have a right to 
refuse obedience to the law, though all men can, if 
they like, attempt by violence to throw off a yoke 
they abhor. Such men must be judged partly by 
success or failure, and partly by the cause they are 
able to show to justify so grave a step. Suppose, for 
example, a stringent law were to be passed sup- 
pressing public-houses without compensation, would 
or would not the publicans of Great Britain be 
entitled to appeal to arms? According to Mr. 
Balfour, they would have a clear right of rebellion 
—for a tyrannical and stupid Parliamentary majority 
would have deprived them of what they honestly 
believe to be their property. Such wild talk in a 
statesman’s mouth is little short of disgraceful. 
Rebellion is never a right; it is simply an occur- 
rence to the success of which you may wish well or 
ill. If Mr. Balfour wishes Ulster to rebel, if he 
thinks Ulster would succeed, and that the success 
would be worth the bloodshed, let him say so, as did 
that fiery Frank or furious Hun, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who is once more, we note with pleasure, 
in full possession of his unrivalled faculties of vulgar 
abuse. 

It Ulster ever does rebel, her case for doing so 
will have to be considered on its merits. It is pre- 
mature for any sensible man to discuss the subject, 
unless, like Mr. Balfour, he prefers dogmatising 
about possibilities to the consideration of the actual 
situation of affairs. A population of artisans and 
small farmers do not fly to arms against the forces 
of an Empire unless and until they have actually 
suffered grievous wrong. Men will fight for their 
hearths and homes, for the purity of their wives 
and daughters, in defence of civil and religious 
liberty, or against taxation without representation. 
But mere threats, gloomy forebodings, confident 
prognostications—though they may inspire great 
demonstrations in fine weather, may promote trips 
to London, and visits on Sunday afternoon to the 
Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park, and may 
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even conduce to factory hands, when they are in a 
hopeless majority, carrying out a brutal chivying 
of a minority at their mercy—vwill not avail 
to make men forget that life is sweet and death 
disagreeable. Men will forget these things; we 
thank God for it. But it takes more than Mr. 
Balfour’s philosophy of rebellion, or Dr. Alexander’s 
travesty of religion, or Colonel Saunderson’s imita- 
tion of humour, to induce such forgetfulness. 








THE MORAL OF THE BUDGET. 





IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S blunt homily upon 

national economy, with its penny in the pound 
on the income tax to drive the moral home, reminds 
us of nothing so much as of President Cleveland’s 
address to the American people last month. Both 
men are returning to office after a spell of ab- 
sence, and finding the national finances in a some- 
what unsound condition, have had the courage and 
honesty, at some risk of popularity, to tell the people 
the truth and apply the logical remedy. Both might 
have practised with some effect the cheap arts of the 
public-flatterer ; but this they disdained. President 
Cleveland told his countrymen that their want of 
thrift was a blot upon their character, and he warned 
them against the dangers of “ paternalism.” Sir 
William Harcourt talked like a father—a benovolent 
one be it said—about a tendency amongst ourselves 
which if allowed to run: riot, inconsiderately and 
ignorantly, might develop into a puternalism of a 
not less dangerous and costly kind; he reminded 
those who would call the tune that there is a piper 
to pay; and by way of illustrating what he meant, 
and showing what an honest Chancellor ought to do 
in such a case, he proposed to meet a deficit of a 
million-and-a-half bequeathed to him by his pre- 
decessor by the straightforward imposition of a 
direct tax. He might, like Mr. Goschen, have 
borrowed, emulating, as he put it himself, those pro- 
fessors of sleight of hand whopretend to produce some- 
thing out of nothing, and make finance depend upon 
the popular breath of the moment. He might have 
tampered withthe Sinking Fund. Underthe principles 
of Goschenian finance, we have already dipped into 
that reserve to the tune of seven millions. He 
might have disguised some of the burden by a few 
of the expedients of indirect taxation, though it is 
to be noted that the chief available source for this 
purpose, beer and spirits, is just now a sinking 
revenue. But, holding loyally to the “keystone 
principle of solid finance,” that the sum set apart 
for the liquidation of the national debt should not 
be touched except in great emergencies, he has left 
the Sinking Fund alone; and holding it an honester 
and wholesomer course to let the penalty of ex- 
travagance be unmistakably felt, he has gone 
direct to the income tax. His two reasons for the 
postponement of his great scheme for dealing 
with the death-duties—the reason of time and 
the reason that a year when a deficit has to be 
met is not the moment for launching an experiment 
which would give no aid to the immediate removal 
of the deficit—are amply sufficient with all practical 
minds, and have been approved from all quarters of 
the House. Nothing, in fact, stands in the way of 
his penny in the pound coming home to the country 
in the form of a salutary moral tonic. 

Sir William spoke of himself playfally as repre- 
senting an old financial school. He and the Prime 
Minister, he said, were the last survivors of it. 
We do not know that this school is quite so old- 
fashioned as Sir William’s half-serious reference 
would imply. Its main principles, though they may 





be forgotten in a season of thoughtlessness, can 
never become obsolete. The principles that unneces- 
sary expenditure is extravagance, that money so 
carelessly spent as not to produce its due return is 
waste, and that waste and extravagance are folly in 
the State as in the individual, are truisms of whose 
existence inexorable laws and inexorable days of 
reckoning will remind the heedless nation from time 
to time. But there is no doubt that just now 
we are at a turning-point in our conceptions of 
the functions of the State, and a consequence of 
that fact is a revision of our conceptions of State 
expenditure. However it may work itself out— 
and we have no doubt, if we keep our heads level and 
our eyes open, it will work itself out all right—the 
tendency is to multiply the functions of government 
and accordingly to multiply its cost. Only let us 
realise the consequential fact in time. Let us count 
the cost and then we shall know where we are, and 
probably avoid some of the bad mistakes of our 
neighbours. This is the great service Sir William 
Harcourt’s seasonable homily renders us. It compels 
us to look before we take the leap. Of late the cost 
of government in thiscountry has been increasing at a 
rate which the young lady in [Ibsen might describe as 
“ frightfully thrilling.” If we add to the enormous 
£91,484,000 of ordinary expenditure the seven millions 
of Imperial taxation raised in aid of local rates on 
Mr. Goschen’s plan, we have the appalling total of 
£98,750,000. That is to say, we have all but reached 
the hundred millions which, as Sir William Harcourt 
pointed out, was a few years ago thought incredible, 
and only possible in a time of war. And yet the cry 
is still tor more. Mark the rapidity of this growth. 
In the last seven years the cost of Government has 
increased by £10,600,000; that is, at a rate of 
20 per cent. If the tendency generated during 
those seven years and, still developing, is to continue 


. without pause, in another seven years this ratio of 


increase will at least be doubled. Are we prepared 
for this? Sir William Harcourt tells us we can 
afford it if we choose. Temporary depressions apart, 
our prosperity is solid and secure. The annual 
income and accumulated capital of the nation keeps 
steadily advancing. But let us realise that if we are 
to multiply the functions of the State, and to part 
with some of our ancient principles of political and 
financial economy, we shall be called upon to put our 
hand in our pocket and pay forit. Perhaps if we 
ponder sufficiently on this fact it may help us to 
learn where to apply the rein, where to draw the 
line. 

The tendency to multiply expenditure is bound 
to increase, and, on the whole, we think it right and 
in accordance with the logic of Liberal development 
that it should increase—provided the increase be 
governed by sound principles and kept within 
economic limits. For example, we do not sympathise 
with the view which looks upon the Post Office 
principally as a source of revenue and only second- 
arily as a public convenience and a possible means of 
making stronger the invisible bonds of empire. The 
State will be asked to undertake more duties which 
it will be able to discharge more effectively for the 
convenience of the nation thanany private agency,and 
the nation will be prepared to pay for the work. The 
problem is to discover the line where the soundness 
of this policy ends and its dangers begin. Sir 
William Harcourt seemed to attribute the tendency 
to increased expenditure to the fact that we are 
growing richer. It comes from quite other causes: 
one of them the fact that thé extension of the 
franchise has admitted a new class to political life, a 
class with very little of the consciousness of possess- 
ing riches, but with a very living consciousness of 
possessing them not. That class has found flatterers 
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in every quarter. Mr. Goscben had already flirted with 
the principle of taxing capital before Sir William Har- 
court announced his resolution to deal with the death 
duties and apply the principle of graduated taxation. 
This helps forward the idea, sedulously fostered from 
a different quarter, that henceforth it will be possible 
to carry on the State on the plan of all the taxation 
falling upon one class, and all the benefit accruing to 
another. Who can deny that there is a measure of 
both poetic and abstract justice in the idea, since 
hitherto the State has been carried on to no small 
extent on the same plan with the position of the classes 
reversed? And who can refuse it his sympathy in so far 
as the justice only which it contains is operative? But 
it is an idea with fallacy as well as justice among its 
seeds, and relied on too much it could not lead very 
far without disaster. Taxation cannot be _per- 
manently divorced from responsibility. Ultimately 
it is the nation at large that has to pay. There is no 
escape from the penalties of extravagant expenditure 
or wild-cat schemes of politics and finance. These 
are truths which we may learn from those other 
countries to which we are so often referred for 
examples, but where we discover only warnings. 
England has hitherto advanced with success, avoid- 
ing the mistakes of other nations because her 
statesmen have paid systematic and scrupulous 
regard to economic principles, and her future success 
can only be guaranteed upon a similar condition. 








THE LAST LINE OF DEFENCE. 


— 


VHE new-found zeal of the Conservative party 
for an appeai to the people on the Home Rule 
Bill is assuredly not born of knowledge. A voluntary 
association in Brussels gets up a popular vote on the 
extension of the franchise—a vote which is in no 
sense a referendum, as that word has hitherto been 
understood. It is simply an appeal to the people to 
express their opinions on six or seven alternative 
plans. It is, properly speaking, a mode of petition, 
and is so considered in Belgium. Indeed, the closest 
parallel among legal institutions is not the Swiss 
Referendum, but the Swiss Initiative. -However, it 
is called a referendum; and, with a commendable 
desire for information, a report on it was moved 
for last month from the Opposition side of the 
House of Commons. As there have been at least 
a score of similar votes taken in Belgium recently 
—fifteen have been mentioned in these columns, 
including Alost, Huy, and Antwerp—it is a 
pity our Minister at Brussels was not invited to 
extend bis inquiries further. However, the report 
has been published this week, and is undoubtedly 
valuable. It might be said, of course, that it is the 
hearsay evidence of a hostile witness; since the 
Belgian Government first discountenanced and after- 
wards ignored the proceedings, and did its best to 
prevent the local authorities from giving assistance. 
Still it seems to be fair enough. Summonses to vote 
were sent out by the promoters to all who would 
have voted under the widest scheme proposed of 
manhood suffrage—the communal authorities, or 
the Directory and a house-to-house canvass, supplying 
a register of voters. Of course some persons were 
summoned several times over, and some, it is sus- 
pected, availed themselves of the fact to vote early 
and often. But the matter went off very well, in 
spite of Ministerial disfavour and Conservative scorn. 
Nearly seven-twelfths of the electorate voted, and 
four-fifths of them supported the most democratic of 
the seven schemes between which they were re- 
quested to decide. The cost was only about £160. 
This was a popular vote, and so is the Swiss 





referendum, and there the similarity ends. Mr. 
Parker Smith could have found a much closer 
parallel to the proceeding he desires to see adopted 
with the Home Rule Bill in the genuine referendum 
as practised in Switzerland. According to this plan, 
as most people know, all amendments to the Con- 
stitution must be submitted to a popular vote for 
ratification, and all measures which have passed the 
legislature may be so submitted if so required by 
eight cantons, or 30,000 voters, within ninety —— 
of their passing. There is a closer parallel still, 
however, in the United States. From time to time 
during the last thirty years clauses have been tacked 
to Bills passed by State legislatures, providing that 
they shall not come into operation till submitted to 
a popular vote; while all amendments to the State 
Constitutions, and in some States certain kinds of 
Bills, depend on the same reference for final validity. 
Now, the application of the Swiss referendum to 
English politics was suggested by Professor Dicey 
three years ago. We pointed out at the time that 
his proposal involved an ingenious scheme for the 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill, and that a more 
constitutional method of effecting that appeal would 
be a general election. A fortnight later Mr. Bryce 
discussed the question fully in our columns, though 
without special reference to Mr. Dicey’s practical 
aim. Now that the end of the Home Rule contro- 
versy is in sight, we get this curiously maladroit re- 
vival of the proposal—based on a foreign parallel 
which is not parallel, and involving a division of the 
electors of the United Kingdom which has, indeed, an 
analogue in the Swiss Federation, but is hardly in 
accordance with the principles of Unionism. Mr. 
Parker Smith proposes that the Home Rule Bill 
shall not be valid unless accepted by a majority 
of the electorate of Great Britain. Here is Separatism 
and Federalism with a vengeance. 

Of course, the real motive of the scheme is only 
too transparent. Sir Henry Maine has told the 
world that M. Numa Droz, an ex-President of 
the Swiss Confederation, has called the Swiss 
referendum a legislative phylloxera; and Sir F. 
Adams has given a list of the measures submitted 
to it, of which six were accepted and ten 
rejected. And it is obvious that if you drag to the 
poll in sufficient numbers those persons who habitu- 
ally abstain from politics, and demand their opinion 
ona large and complicated question, they are much 
more likely to say “ No” than “ Yes,”’ especially if a 
sufficient number of awe-inspiring phrases—like “ Se- 
paratism ’’ and “ Dismemberment of the Empire ’*— 
are ready to be forced on their uninstructed minds. 
In fact, there is no evidence that in the United 
States the result is generally in the negative. A 
complete official return of the applications of the 
Swiss Federal referendum was published in January, 
1891. It might have been applied to 144 proposals : 
it was applied to twenty-two, of which nine were 
carried and thirteen rejected. Subsequent applica- 
tions have made the respective totals fifteen and 
twelve. But there are ten cantonal referenda at 
least for one Federal, and on these no information is 
practically available. 

Mr. Parker Smith’s proposal seems wholly im- 
practicable: partly because it would be difficult to 
put such a clear and simple issue before the electors 
as was put the other day at Brussels, chiefly because 
the English electorate has not had the experience 
possessed by that of Switzerland or America in making 
up its mind on the details of so complex a measure ; 
while the experience of the municipal referendum in 
England—withreferenceto the Free Libraries’ Actsand 
applications for Parliamentary powers by local autho- 
rities—is hardly encouraging; the electors can scarcely 
be got to take the trouble to vote. There would, no 
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doubt, be advantages in the adoption of a referendum 
in England, some of which Mr. Bryce set forth in 
our columns three years ago. It would check 
the domination in a party of small cliques. It would 
promote real political education. It would, perhaps, 
get us a written Constitution, and remove much dis- 
pute as to the validity of certain Acts into the calm 
atmosphere of courts of law. But it would un- 
doubtedly weaken the authority of Parliament; it 
would be extremely expensive; it would open the 
way (at present) to a vast amount of illicit and 
corrupt influence, and it would be an appeal from 
the intelligent to the ignorant—that is, not from 
Parliament to the people, but from the people who 
usually take part in politics to the people who usually 
do not. As to its compatibility with the Constitution, 
the less said the better. Mr. Parker Smith’s amend- 
ment is only a fresh proof that the Conservative party 
have finally disclaimed the title of Constitutionalist, 
which they did their best to assume a few years ago. 








GOOD WORK. 





JN his recent peregrination northward, Lord 

Randolph Churchill astonished the “ Tor 
working men,” those most rare birds, of Liver i 
with a recital of all the fine things which had n 
done for the cause of Labour by the Tory party when 
it was in office. When his right hon. friend, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, was at the Board of Trade, 
said Lord Randolph, he established that most useful 
institution, the Labour Bureau. Sir Michael like- 
wise established the important office of Labour 
Commissioner, and placed in the post that admirable 
friend of the working man, Mr. Burnett. Not con- 
tent with this, Sir Michael, in his great zeal, in order 
to spread far and wide the information collected 
by the Department, founded the Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette. Two days after making this im- 
pressive announcement Lord Randolph Churchill got 
up in his place in the House of Commons and ad- 
mitted that it was all a mistake. All these good 
works had, indeed, been performed, but it was only 
since the Liberal party had come into office and since 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had left the Board of Trade. 
While Lord Randolph was in Mashonaland or else- 
where he doubtless dreamed that his party had done 
these things. They were in office six years, and 
ought to have done them, he knew. But that is not 
the way of the Tory party, either in or out of office. 
The same evening that Lord Randolph made his 
amende to Mr. Mundella, his friends in the House 
blocked three of the measures which the Labour 
Bureau of his admiration had been trying to get 
passed in order to render its machinery more 
complete—to wit, the Notification of Accidents Bill, 
the Conciliation Bill, the North Sea Fisheries 
(Intoxicants) Bill—and they set their canon similarly 
against a fourth measure, the Railway Servants’ 
Hours of Labour Bill, promoted by the Board 
of Trade. During the present week the same 
friends of Labour, assisted this time by Mr. 
Chamberlain, have been obstructing to the best 
of their ability—though happily without com- 
plete suecess—the Employers’ Liability Bill, the 
Railway Servants» Bill, and the Registration Bill. 
This instructive contrast between the efforts of the 
Government and the efforts of the Opposition ought 
to be taken note of just now. The Government has 
the honour of being criticised from the rear as well 
as from the front, and it is perhaps as well to refer 
again to the quickly forgotten fact that it has, so far, 
simply broken the record of all previous Governments 
in the matter of actual achievement and fulfilment 





of pledges ; and that if it does not break the record 
still more brilliantly, it is because it is thwarted by a 
dishonest Obstruction campaign. Insix months, by 
administration alone, it has accomplished more 
democratic reform—reform all along the line, from 
the magisterial bench to the workshop—than its 
predecessor dreamed about in six years. And now 
it is labouring resolutely and steadily, in face of 
tremendous difficulties, at all the immediately possible 
items on its legislative programme. 

It is no small measure of good work done that in 
the present week, besides the Budget, the Second 
Readings of two such important Bills as the 
Employers’ Liability and the Registration Bills 
should have been carried, and the Railway Servants’ 
Bill passed completely. But for Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Employers’ Liability Bill might have been 
weeks ago before the Standing Committee on 
Law and on a fair way to its Third Reading. 
Our object here, however, is not so much to 
complain of Mr. Chamberlain or to deal with 
the merits of these Bills (or else we might 
refer to some defects in the Registration Bill 
in especial which we hope to see amended) 
as it is to call attention to the moral of the 
homely apologue of the Boy and the Jar of Nuts. 
The boy, being greedy and innocent, could not 
withdraw his very full hand from the jar, which 
obstructed its egress by means of a narrow neck, 
until the sage bystander recommended him to let 
go some of the nuts and bring out a smaller 
handful. Acting upon this simple tip, the boy 
was quickly able to empty the jar. This is ancient 
wisdom, but somehow it never grows too old for 
the world. The jar of the Liberal party for the pre- 
sent year contains several nuts—Home Rule, Parish 
Councils, Registration, Employers’ Liability, Equalisa- 
tion of London Rates—all of which must be got out. 
But we must proceed on the method recommended 
to the boy; and if we do, we shall both accomplish our 
object and preserve our equanimity. Upon Home Rule, 
the biggest nut of all and the one nearest the neck, we 
must concentrate our attention first of all, for once 
that is out of the way the rest will slip out easily. 
We must work at it in Committee stage de die in 
diem, fighting them “ on that line,”’ as General Grant 
said, if it takes allsummer. If it does, a brief recess 
and an autumn session de die in diem on the other 
Bills will complete the year’s programme without an 
omission. 








THE AMERICAN CURRENCY CRISIS, 





RESIDENT CLEVELAND is showing skill and 

energy in the efforts he is making to strengthen 
the Treasury. It is to be hoped that he will succeed 
in averting a panic until Congress is called together 
and has time to consider what definite measures are 
to be adopted. But, even if he succeeds so far, what 
he is doing is merely a makeshift, and cannot per- 
manently avail. The position, stated as briefly as 
possible, is as follows. The Treasury for many 
years past has been issuing certificates for gold 
deposited with it, the express condition being 
that the gold is to be kept for those who lodge 
it, and therefore against every gold certificate in the 
hands of the public an exactly equivalent amount 
of gold has to be retained. Furthermore, the 
Treasury has to hold for the redemption of the 
greenbacks, as they are called—that is, the Treasury 
notes issued during the Civil War—100 million 
dollars in gold, or twenty millions sterling. When 
we subtract these two sums from the gold held by 
the Treasury, we find that this week there remains 
no more than $900,000, or £180,000. But, over and 
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above the greenbacks and the gold certificates, 
there are various kinds of paper money out- 
standing, amounting, at the beginning of this 
month, to about 118} millions sterling. This 
immense mass of paper money is either directly 
redeemable in gold or is exchangeable for forms 
of currency which are themselves redeemable 
in gold. But to redeem so enormous a mass, as 
already said, the Treasury holds barely £180,000 in 
gold; and it has even this small reserve only because 
it has been able to borrow very considerable sums 
from the banks all over the country. Unfortunately 
the paper circulation is being incre ‘ased every month 
by the issue of Treasury notes, which are legal tender 
for all public and private purposes, in the purchase 
of 44 million ounces of silver. In other words, the 
circulation, which is already redundant, is being 
increased every mouth at the rate of nearly a million 
sterling. 

It need hardly be said that no community, how- 
ever wealthy and ente rprising, can use an indefinite 
amount of money. There is a limit which cannot be 
exceeded, and it is quite clear that in the United 
States the limit was reached a couple of years ago. 
Consequently every fresh issue of paper money drove 
gold out of the country. The gold is received freely 
all over the world, but the paper circulates only 
at home. Consequently the gold went abroad to pur- 
chase what was required, or else was withdrawn 
by foreign owners alarmed by the unwise experiment 
the United States Government has engaged in. The 
only true remedy is to stop the purchases of silver 
and so cease altogether issuing more paper. If 
that were done the fears that now exist would 
probably disappear, and after a while the growth 
of wealth and population would enable the 
country to use what money it has. Besides, 
subsidiary measures of various kinds could be 
adopted to make room for the Treasury notes. But 
as long as silver continues to be bought, distrust 
and apprehension will exist, gold will be sent out of 
the country, and there will be incessant danger of a 
panic. President Cleveland recognises this very 
clearly, but he feels that Congress is not yet’ pre- 
pared to stop the purchases of silver; therefore he 
has abstained from calling Congress together. He 
hopes, however, that a little more experience will 
convince even the most obstinate that the present 
policy of the country is suicidal. 

The banks of the West and the South have come 
to his assistance with much public spirit, but the 
New York banks have not hitherto responded very 
freely. At the beginning of this month the Treasury 
held about six millions sterling of Treasury notes, and 
the President offered to exchange these notes with 
the banks for gold. The New York banks replied 
that the notes would not suit them, but that they 
would be willing to lend gold to the Treasury if it 
would issue United States Government bonds. These 
bonds would enable the banks to increase their note 
issues, and the notes might be employed in lending 
and discounting. Thus the banks would profit 
doubly, first by receiving interest upon the bonds, 
and secondly “by receiving interest on the notes 
which could be issued on the sec urity of the bonds. 
Up to the present the President has refused to issue 
the bonds, but probably in the long run he will have 
to give way. If he doe 8, it is to be hoped that a 
panic will be prevented until Congress can be called 
together. What Congress will do nobody can say. 
The West and the South are strongly in favour of 
the present policy, and the West and the South 
re ine a majority to Congress. Unless that majority 
ean be converted, it is greatly to be feared that the 
present year will not come to an end without a very 
serious crisis in the United States. 





FINANCE. 


— +. 


BOUT the middle of last week there were signs of 

improvement in Australia, and the best informed 
had begun to hope that the run upon the banks 
was coming toan end. Unfortunately the hope has 
been falsified, and at the end of the week the 
Australian Joint Stock Bank was obliged to close its 
doors. On Tuesday of this week the London 
Chartered Bank of Australia had to follow suit, 
making the fifth Australian bank that has suspended 
this year. The Australian Joint Stock was founded 
just forty years ago. Its paid-up capital was a little 
under three-quarters of a million. It had a reserve 
of half a million, and there were notes out of nearly 
half a million. The deposits in the colony were a 
little under seven millions, and those raised in this 
country were about four millions. It is said that 
when its difliculties became acute, it had only 
£150,000 in cash remaining in its till, and that 
it applied to the other banks for a loan of a 
million sterling immediately, and two millions ata 
short date afterwards. The application was refused, 
as was natural under the circumstances, and the 
bank had to suspend. The London Chartered was 
founded a year earlier, or forty-one years ago, by 
Royal Charter. It has a paid-up capital of a million; 
its reserve fund is £320,000; its notes in circulation 
amount to £219,000; and the deposits amounted, at 
the end of last year, to somewhat over 6} millions, 
about half of them being British. As a matter of 
course, these two failures have intensified the panic, 
which, having spread first from Melbourne to Sydney, 
has extended to Brisbane and other towns. The 
weaker banks are undoubtedly in danger. The 
Government of Victoria is considering how it can give 
assistance to the banks, and the Government of New 
South Wales has introduced a Bill which, unfor- 
tunately, is more likely to do harm than good. It 
proposes not only to make the notes a first charge 
upon all the assets of the banks, but in certain 
circumstances to give a legal tender character to the 
notes, apparently for the purpose of enabling the 
banks to pay their deposits in the notes. Giving a 
legal-tender character to the notes would mean 
suspension of specie payments, and paying the 
deposits in notes would mean asking British de- 
positors to take notes which are not current here, 
and, therefore, have no real value. 

The growing acuteness of the currency crisis in 
the United States, on which we comment elsewhere, 
and the rapid succession of bank failures in Aus- 
tralia, have naturally had an influence upon the 
Money Market, making bankers and _ bill-brokers 
unwilling to lend or discount at all freely. Every- 
one, in fact, is waiting to see what will happen, 
and consequently bankers prefer to keep their funds 
in hand rather than lend, unless at good rates. Certain 
temporary influences have also affected the market, 
such as the preparations for issuing strong balance 
sheets at the end of the month; and the Fortnightly 
Settlement on the Stock Exchange. But the main 
cause of the hardening of the Money Market is the 
panic in Australia and the crisis in the United States. 
Even on Tuesday, the day before the Stock Exchange 
Settlement began, a considerable amount was 
borrowed from the Bank of England, and on 
Wednesday the borrowings were on a larger scale. 
The discount rate in the open market rose to 2 per 
cent., and 2 per cent. was freely paid for short loans. 
There are rumours that the bank failures will bring 
down some mercantile firms trading with Australia, 
and there are also reports of difficulties in the 
shipping and ship-building trades. The price of 
silver continues to fluctuate about 38d. per ounce, 
and the India Council has succeeded in selling 
its drafts in large amounts, and at good prices. 
On Wednesday it sold altogether 81 lakhs, at an 
average price of about Is. 2!'d. per rupee. Business 
upon the Stock Exchange continues very inactive. 
There is,indeed,a good demand for Home Government 
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securities, Home Railway stocks of all kinds, and 
municipal stocks. But, very wisely, investors are 
holding aloof from all other departments. 








UNCLE SAM IN A RUSSIAN HUG. 





Wt EN Grover Cleveland shall have passed away 

from this earth, history will record much in 
his favour, particularly actions reflecting personal 
courage and political disinterestedness. But I doubt 
if anything which he has said or done as President or 
private citizen will evoke amongst those of us who 
detest tyranny, so much of gratitude as recalling his 
efforts against an extradition treaty with Russia. 
The late Presidential Administration, personified by 
Mr. Blaine, lent itself to the Czar’s Government with 
so much zeal and so much secrecy as to suggest that 
its action was not one palatable to honest people out 
of doors. Russia has for years sought to secure by 
treaty the right of seizing in other countries men 
who have escaped from her. To be a criminal in 
Russia, it is enough that the police discover in your 
possession a copy of THE SPEAKER, a volume of John 
Stuart Mill, or, worse still, a letter from abroad 
praising constitutional government. The Russian 
criminal whose crime has limited itself to patriotism 
has, in past years, found a refuge on American soil 
as he has on that of England, but if the newspaper 
reports are correct, from this time on, Russia can 
reach out into New England and call back to Siberia 
any one of her subjects whom she is pleased to 
consider as unsafe in his political creed. 

But I hear agents of the Russian Government 
saying that this treaty is only intended for the 
punishment of Russians who have committed 
murder. 

The treaty may say this, but there is already too 
much evidence of a trustworthy kind showing that 
the Russian police are not over-scrupulous in their 
regard for the truth when it is a question of con- 
demning one suspected of political heresy. 

Protestant clergymen have been imprisoned for 
no crime but that of ministering to their co- 
religionists ; Protestant peasants have been flogged 
and fined for having their children baptised by their 
Protestant pastors; and what is true of Protestants, 
who represent the most thrifty, the most ‘highly 
educated, and the most loyal subjects of the Czar, is 
vastly more true with reference to millions of others 
whom the Holy Greek Synod regards as heretic. 

If the Russian Government takes a fancy to 
extinguish one of her subjects who may be preaching 
liberty in Boston or San Francisco, it must be a very 
inexperienced police official who cannot make out a 
satisfactory case of murder against him. The 
victim may protest his innocence before Heaven, but 
he will find no hearing in a court of law. The 
Russian official will manufacture a dozen, a hundred, 
or a thousand affidavits, each one more conclusive 
than the last, proving beyond the possibility of 
doubt that the said victim did, upon a certain 
occasion, in the presence of a dozen or a hundred 
witnesses, seek to encompass the death of some 
person, no matter whom. So far as the law is con- 
cerned, there will be not the slightest difficulty in 
producing as much evidence as is needed, against 
which nothing can be offered excepting the bare 
denial of a homeless and probably penniless fugitive. 

Is there an American city that would not gladly 
welcome “ Stepniak,” who now lives in London, en- 
riching our literature by his novels and maintain- 
ing the scanty line of communication between his 
oppressed compatriots and lovers of humanity in 
the outside world? Mr. Volkhofsky also shares with 
Stepniak the hospitality of London. He is absorbed 
in literary work, his last achievement being the 
editing of “ Russia under Alexander III.” George 
Kennan devotes a large share of his great work on 
“The Russian Exile System” to Volkhofsky, whom 
he became acquainted with on his journey through 





the penal colonies of Eastern Siberia. Stepniak and 
Volkhofsky have both been in America, but they 
can never go there again while this treaty remains 
in force. They are both regarded by Russian officials 
as murderers, although there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence to fortify this official view. A Cobden or 
a Henry George would in Russia be regarded as 
a murderer, because reform in that country implies 
dissatisfaction—dissatisfaction means revolution, and 
revolution is murder. 

Russia scores heavily by this triumph. Under 
Bismarck she succeeded in extraditing from Germany 
nearly every refugee she demanded ; but to break 
the back of the Russian party of reform it was 
necessary to draw republics under her influence. 
Her Government has felt that the United States 
could, by signing such a treaty as the present one, 
discourage the dissatisfied Russians so completely 
that henceforward there would be an appearance 
of domestic peace. 

But why, of all countries, should it be the United 
States to set the lead in assisting to hound down 
fugitive slaves? Why could Uncle Sam not have 
waited until at least England, a monarchy, had 
gone ahead? Russia, to be sure, professes great 
friendship for America, but these professions do 
not harmonise at all with the actual state of things. 
Last summer the United States shipped a great 
quantity of wheat and a large sum of money to 
Russia, in order to mitigate the effects of her great 
famine; but, so far as I am able to get reliable 
information, this spontaneous act of generosity on 
the part of humane people was resented rather than 
otherwise by His Majesty the Czar. The Russian 
official mind deemed it exceedingly dangerous that 
the people of Russia should imagine that a republic 
Was so prosperous as to be able to give assistance 
to an Empire like that of the Czar. When the 
American ships sailed with their cargoes of wheat, 
I requested a Russian editor to make me up a set 
of newspaper clippings representing all that was 
said about the United States in connection with 
this gift. After six months had passed by I met my 
friend, and he told me that, so far as his part of 
Russia was concerned, the censor did not allow the 
subject to be discussed for fear of encouraging dis- 
loyal sentiment. To test his statement I made 
inquiries, and found what he said was true, and that 
those who had accidentally heard of America’s gift 
had done so through foreign papers surreptitiously 
read. 

Last year the chief of American artists in his 
line, Frederick Remington, left his country for the 
first time in his life, for the purpose of making a 
general sketching tour in Europe. To protect him- 
self he carried, in addition to the usual passport, a 
special letter of introduction from the then Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the late Mr. Blaine. In 
order to facilitate his movements he brought with 
him from America a canoe, hoping by this means to 
avoid annoyance while pursuing his objects. Mr. 
Remington was shadowed by the police from the 
time he entered Russia until he was back across the 
frontier. He went to St. Petersburg and formally 
applied for permission; the permission was refused 
him, his boat was seized, and only liberated upon 
payment of a fine. It was then so late in the season 
that the artist was already sketching up in the 
Rocky Mountains of the far North-West before 
he got news that his canoe was liberated. Mr. 
Remington went to Russia under every circum- 
stance calculated to excite sympathy on the part of 
the people he visited. He had never written any- 
thing about that country, and travelled with a single 
eye to his art. He wasted a whole summer—in fact, 
never saw his canoe once in the water. The 
Russian Government subsequently sent him about 
four pounds sterling as an indemnity for the treat- 
ment he received, but oddly enough this amount of 
money came, not through the American Legation in 
St. Petersburg, but through the hands of the German 
Consul; all of which is a trifling commentary on the 
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alleged warm feeling which the Russian Government 
feels for the American Republic. 

When I was in Washington, last month, those 
who were in a position to know, gave it as their 
opinion that Mr. Blaine had made a bargain with 
Russia under the terms of which he would hand out 
refugee political suspects, and Russia should sustain 
the United States in the Behring Sea dispute. Mr. 
Cleveland was inaugurated too late to stop the 
consummation of this unholy alliance, even by the 
energetic use of cable correspondence; but there is 
good reason to think that his Government will 
examine any Russian affidavits with considerably 
more care than would have done the Government of 
Mr. Blaine. Committees have been formed in 
America to protest against this treaty, and these 
committees are represented by names of excellent 
men, of both parties. Mr. Cleveland has shown a 
disposition to do what in him lies to undo the 
mischief done, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
such a disgrace as this treaty of extradition will 
not be allowed to long stain the records of the 
Republic. 

If I were a friend of the Russian Czar, I should 
recommend him, when he sends for his first victim, 
to send a much larger fleet than he is sending to the 
Columbus festivities and be prepared for a long 
campaign. POULTNEY BIGELow. 


THE IRISH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 





,Y “The Old House at Home,” as so many Irish- 
men have called it affectionately, there is no 
sign of impending change. The fine sweep of the 
buildings stands greyly, dustily, against a clear 
April sky. Up and down the piazza clanks the 
soldier on guard. The thin stream of Dublin business 
men hurries in and out. The Bank of Ireland does 
not seem in the least as if it were under notice to 
quit. Here less than anywhere does one catch an 
echo of the historic debate now proceeding at West- 
minster. A bland and kindly porter, who is the 
most willing of guides, is alarmed at the new measure. 
He inclines his comfortable face to one side as he 
ponders the question I have asked him. “ Anxious 
for the Bill to pass?” he repeats after me. “ Well, 
Miss, I can’t say that I am. I don't like old things 
to be altered. They're nearly always changed for 
the worse. But I hope whatever happens will be 
for the good of the country.” The Bank directors 
are evidently kindly masters, or this official would 
be less conservative. 

The Bank is here since 1802, when they removed 
from their old premises in Mary's Abbey to the last 
Senate House of the Irish people. Alterations and 
all, their bill came to £222,492. On the site of the 
Commons Chamber, which had been destroyed by fire, 
they built their big cash-office, a stately hall, seventy 
feet in length by fifty-two in breadth, and fifty-two 
feet six inches high. With certain alterations it 
would serve again, no doubt, for the Irish House of 
Commons. Mr. Francis Johnston was the Bank's 
architect. This imposing chamber would be very 
fine with some warmth of colour and woodwork 
introduced. At present it is repellently cold, its 
lantern light and clerestory windows shedding cold 
white daylight on the stone walls and twenty-four 
fluted Ionic columns. 

The corridors of the House are low and homely, 
with frequent doors of beautiful Irish oak, many of 
them bearing carved wreaths and scrolls. One could 
not but think of their feet that went up and down 
here, Grattan, Flood, Charlemont, all the heroes and 
worthies of the Irish Parliament, as one knows 
them by heart or finds them in the racy pages of Sir 
Jonah Barrington. When the Governors of the 


Bank of Ireland purchased the old Parliament House 
they proved themselves capable men of business. 
They had an exemption already of a building-spot 
facing the new Carlisle Bridge, at the head of the still 


newer Westmoreland Street. This they ceded, finding 
the historic building was in the market. It might 
have fared worse. Windy orators have talked 
of the money-changers defiling our National temple 

but, wirra wirrasthrue, there was worse bargain- 
ing before that eventful night on which the Irish 
Parliament carried the Act of Union. College Green 
is the central spot of our old city; yonder is the 
University. At the top of Dame Street Dublin 
Castle is on the rising ground; to left and right of 
it respectively the two cathedrals. Westmoreland 
Street was only opened early in this century. Even 
after Carlisle Bridge was built the approach to it 
was by a cut-throat alley, where, unless one had a 
pretty art with the rapier, it was not safe to venture 
alone. The Right Honourable John Beresford, First 
Commissioner of the Revenue, was the man to alter 
all this. Besides projecting the new street he was 
responsible for many fine Dublin buildings, most 
notably for our beautiful Custom House, the master- 
piece of that great architect, James Gandon. Those 
were the splendid days in Dublin when, as if by magic, 
a new and beautiful town sprang up on the northern 
bank of the river, formerly given over to the curlew 
and the heron. However, | am not writing of the 
building of Dublin, or I might grow eloquent. I will 
only mention that the Right Honourable John had a 
son, John Claudius, who represented Dublin at the 
time the Union was passed. He voted against it, 
in itself a patent of nobility—but he was all the 
same a bloodthirsty person. His floggings of rebels in 
‘98, at the Riding School in Marlborough Street, have 
left him an evil name. “ Beresford’s Bloodhounds,” 
his troop of yeomanry was called; and he carried 
out himself most of the barbarous executions of 
rebels which took place on Carlisle Bridge in 
the City of Dublin. However, enough of John 
Claudius. 

I have said the Old House might fare worse than 
by falling into the hands of the Bank of Ireland. 
The preservation in which the House of Lords has 
been kept proves this. This venerable chamber has 
the beauty of age without its decay. It is exactly 
as the Lords left it. The long table of fine mahogany 
around which they sat at their deliberations is there ; 
the chairs, built while craftsmen yet worked for 
eternity rather than time, are not an hour older. 
They have been unpressed since 1808 except by the 
bank directors at their occasional meetings. They 
are square and solid, seated in horsehair; the Lords 
spiritual and temporal of those days must have been 
unluxurious. Half the height of the chamber is 
panelled in oak, turned in Corinthian columns, with 
niches between. The recess at the end where the 
throne stood is filled by a statue of George III., 
which the bank spiritedly placed here at a cost of 
£2,000. The two great wall-pieces of tapestry are 
in exquisite preservation. They represent the Siege 
of Derry and the Battle of the Boyne respectively. 
The entablature of the order goes round the room ; 
the ceiling is rich and simple. The mantelpiece is of 
beautifully carved oak, with noble emblematical 
heads supporting it. Fender and fire-irons of brass 
are untouched. The bar of the House is at the end, 
and in a niche stands a bust of the Duke of 
Wellington. The House of Lords gives one an im- 
pression of dignity and simplicity. It is absolutely 
silent in there; and if sunlight could penetrate the 
quiet place, I doubt it would detect a floating mote 
of dust, so great is the cleanliness. 

The Lords used to enter under the great portico 
in Westmoreland Street, which was built at the time 
the new street was in progress. This doorway was 
built up, but one sees still, above the keystone, a 
portion of a great iron hook from which a lamp used 
to be swung. The Houses of Parliament cover be- 
tween them a space of one acre, two roods, and 
thirteen and a half perches of ground. The chandelier 
of the old House of Commons is, I believe, in the 
possession of Trinity College. The Speaker's chair 





is in the board-room of the Royal Dublin Society. 
The Speaker's mace was left by the last Speaker of 
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the Irish House of Commons, the Hon. John Foster, 
who voted and worked might and main against the 
Union, in trust to his descendants, to be restored in 
the day he foresaw, when a new Speaker would 
open a new Irish Parliament. Lord Massareene and 
Ferrard is, I believe, the present representative of 
this incorruptible statesman. 

With the Irish Houses of Parliament there be 
many associations—joyful and sorrowful, shameful 
and heroic—none of them all, to my mind, so full of 
tears as the silent pause made at their doors by a 
funeral procession on that most melancholy 11th of 
October, 1891. It was grey dawn—scarcely more 
than that—on a morning of wild autumn storm. 
All that week the wind wailed and the rain fell, till 
it seemed to us mourners that Nature herself mourned 
with us. But the wind and the rain might have 
saved themselves for that wildest night when he, 
whom so many of us loved with a passion and a 
faith well-nigh out of date, was coming home to us 
swiftly through the darkness, silent and cold. One 
heard all night, through a broken sleep, the rushing 
of the train, the thud of the paddle-wheels, bring- 
ing him home. I remember that pathetic crowd in 
the street that waited for him, pale-faced, stern- 
eyed. Sometimes the grief spoke out in words that 
wrung your heart. “We often came to meet you 
before, Charlie, but never like this,” said one. To 
many of us “Charlie is our darling,” and will be for 
ever. That morning, when the funeral reached the 
Old House on its way to the service at St. Michan’s 
Church, the procession paused bare-headed before 
the portal of so many hopes. In the midst of it he 
we had called our Moses lay in his coffin. The rain 
streamed in grey sheets on-bare heads and tear-wet 
faces. In the distance the great fold of crape with 
which they had decked the City Hall for the lying- 
in-state flapped like a monstrous wing of death. 

The flag Miss Una Taylor worked for Mr. Parnell, 
which he was to unfold above a native Parliament, 
lies in the National League rooms in O’Connell Street. 
If he had been spared to us, that day of the future 
would be to us all one of unshadowed national joy. 
Now that day will not come without a pang in its 
happiness for many of us. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 








THE REVIVAL OF SIGNS. 





S there any likelihood of the “ «sthetic revival,” 
of which we sometimes hear, bringing back 
again the custom of signs? Will our shops take to 
indicating once more their individuality by this 
time-honoured means, and renounce the bald and 
feeble device of writing up over their door the name 
of the shopkeeper and his number, according to the 
plan by which paupers and criminals are indi- 
vidualised in our public institutions? “ At the sign 
of the Ship, over against St. Clement Danes,” would 
sound so much nicer for an address than “ No. 3005, 
Strand,” and a spirited picture of a ship in full 
sail upon a decorative sea, azure and wavy, 
with a heraldic swan sable in the sinister corner, 
would be so much more agreeable to the eye 
standing out over an emporium than the legend, in 
stiff characters, “ 3005, J. W. Smith & Co., Ltd., 
Hosiers and Haberdashers, 3005.” The thought occurs 
to us, on the perusal of an interesting book on 
“ London Signs and Inscriptions” (Elliot Stock) which 
has just come out. Why should not my wife's 
fashionable milliner in Bond Street call her place 
“ The Beauty Adorned” instead of “ Modes et Robes” ? 
Or, if the tongue of Paris be indispensable, she might 
name it “ A la Belle Héléne” or “A la Belle Corde- 
liére,” and get Mr. Walter Crane to give her an appro- 
priate design for the signboard in weather-proof 
colours. Her rival across the street might call her 
establishment“ The Toiletof Venus,” and givetheorder 
for the sign to Sir Frederick Leighton. Mr. Burne- 
Jones, ae feel sure, could do something delightful and 





enticing to customers as a sign for an apothecary, 
or a publisher of minor poets. And what a design 
Mr. Alma-Tadema could furnish for a Turkish bath, 
which, instead of calling itself “ No. 334,” would an- 
nounce itself to theeye of every passer-by, with theaid 
of Mr. Tadema’s art, as “ The Emperor Caracalla,” or 
“The Sultan of Bagdad”! Base uses for academicians, 
do you say? No such thing. It is the true democratisa- 
tion of art and a development for which the age ought 
to be eminently prepared. Great artists painted 
signs before these academicians; but in those days 
science had forgotten how to enable paint to stand 
the weather. We believe it has recovered the lost 
secret since. Spread upon tasteful wrought-iron and 
enamelled or electrocuted (or something of the kind), 
we believe, with a little care, it can be rendered a 
joy for ever even in defiance of an English climate. 
And what fairer prospect can be imagined than our 
streets peopled with the triumphs of ouracademicians? 
What encouragement of art, what education for 
our public! Pictures brought down into our 
thoroughfares and under the daily eye of the crowd, 
spreading a refining and enlightening and never- 
ceasing influence far and wide—instead of wasting 
their sweetness upon the desert air of some rich 
man’s dining-room, which is uninhabited three parts 
of the year, or hanging in ignominy for a few weeks 
of the season from the walls of a public gallery, 
as an excuse for the empty chatter of young ladies 
from Kensington and good old johnnies from St. 
James’s Street, who would sooner be admiring an 
actress’s photograph. 

The prospect almost carries us away. Think of 
one gunsmith’s shop, whose proprietor would favour 
realistic art, going in for a battle-piece in the style 
of Vereschagin ; another, with Dutch tastes, giving 
us an affair of cavalry after Wouvermans. “The 
Twelfth of August” would rejoice in a Scotch 
moor with game and dogs in Landseer’s honoured 
manner; and surely Sir John Millais would be as 
well employed in painting a sign for “The Isaak 
Walton,” or “The Compleat Angler,” or “The 
Piscator,” or “The St. Peter,” where he buys his 
fishing-tackle, as in painting a soap advertisement 
or a Christmas supplement for an illustrated paper. 
As one moved through these enchanted streets, 
with what a pleasing hesitation would one stand, 
when thirsty, between the attractions of those rival 
dairies, “The Neat-handed Phyllis” (Mr. Boughton) 
and “The Pretty Milkmaid ” (Mr. Luke Fildes); and 
with what depraved or decadent but, nevertheless, 
swesthetic frailty one might finally succumb to the 
thought of a sherry-and-seltzer under the dazzling 
eyes and superb bolero-pose of “The Carmencita” 
(Mr. Sergeant). Popular suffrage, skilled from ex- 
perienced observation, would eventually become the 
final tribunal as to the merits of works of art, as in 
the Italian cities, where no artist’s mind was at rest 
until his painting or his statue, unveiled to the public 
gaze, had drawn forth the enthusiastic vivas or the 
withering sarcasms and jeers of the crowd. We 
might then at last have an authoritative verdict 
about Degas, a signboard by whom would doubtless 
adorn that Bohemian café “The New Critic.” 
Caricature, too, would lend its playful aid to 
this bright renaissance of the streets. Mr. Phil 
May or some other Caran d’Ache or Cheret of 
London would tickle the groundlings with his 
fin de siecle notion of “La Jolie Parfumeuse” 
(where one gets one’s hair cut), or “ The Cabbage 
Leaf” (where one orders one’s pure regalias). How 
gay and sympathetic to find one’s tailor some fine 
morning calling his place “The Johnnie” or “ The 
Alcibiades,” while his duller fellows down the street 
strove to outshine him in various guises as “ The 
Peer,” “The Plunger,” “ The Cabinet Minister,” “ The 
Major-General,” characters which the ingenuity of 
rival artists would have striven successfully to re- 
present. Nor would sculpture by any means be idle 
in this charming work. Indeed, many of the last- 
mentioned signs might very appropriately be bodied 
forth as wooden images. 
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Is it but a dream, we ask, or is there a chance of 
the “«sthetic revival,’ when the New Day comes, 
doing something of the kind for sombre London ? 
In the introduction to the new book which prompts 
these reflections we are told that the «esthetic re- 
vival has already resulted in “a _ considerable 
reappearance of signs in different parts of London, 
mostly of artistic iron-work” ; but, the writer adds, 
“ although this helps to relieve the monotony of many 
streets, it is not a custom that would be popular if 
it became universal.” Now, we do not see the force 
of this conclusion. Doubtless the writer has in his 
mind the causes which led to an Act of Parliament 
to abolish painted signs being passed in the year 
1762. But that Act was only the crude expedient of 
an unresthetic age, which knew nothing better, and 
did not care to think of anything better, to do with 
works of art when they became a public nuisance 
than to do away with them altogether. It is true 
that these signs, often very heavy and swinging 
upon rusty iron bars, had a way in windy weather of 
suddenly falling down and killing two or three people 
on the pavement. It is true also, we confess, that a 
good deal of our own feeling for signs is due to the 
romantic noise they made in the stormy midnight as 
they creaked to and fro upon their hinges. What 
more thrilling, what more weird, when the traveller 
in the lonely wayside inn vainly tries to sleep, his 
pistols primed and handy under his bolster, than this 
creaking of the sign outside the window mingling with 
the howling of the blast! But we are willing to 
sacrifice this sensation for the sake of obtaining the 
others, and now that science has advanced so very 
far, we see no reason why it should not be possible 
to fix a sign as steadily and firmly in its place as, 
say, the Law Courts clock. This disposes of the 
objection which formed the basis of the Act of 
1762, and, if it does, there is really no other valid 
objection to the revival of signs that we can see. 

The hope, however, is perhaps but a premature one. 
At least so we fear. The New Day has not yet com- 
pletely dawned, and in the meanwhile this flat utili- 
tarian age, with its railway, and its newspaper, and its 
board school vulgarising everything and ironing out 
all the picturesque inequalities of the human sur- 
face until everyone is of the same pattern, this age 
is hostile to the spirit of the sign. The man-who has 
acquired the art of reading according to the Roman 
alphabet would deem it an insult to be asked to 
distinguish his public-house by the more obvious, 
but not less enlightening, symbolism that was in- 
tended for his illiterate ancestor. The conservation 
of the idea lingers with a few more or less despised 
classes, like the worship of the greater divinities 
when they sank to the level of the Syrian goddess 
and found honour only in the villages. The publicans 
indeed are about the most faithful adherents to the 
tradition, and for this reason we confess to a soft 
feeling for them in presence of the flood of teetotal 
democracy which threatens to overwhelm them. The 
omnibus folk, likewise a threatened race, are faithful, 
too. There is a subtle and suggestive connection 
between the omnibuses, descendants run to seed of 
the old stage-coaches, and the taverns by which they 
still, as of old, mark the stages of their journey. 
The “Angel,” the “Royal Oak,” the “Bull and 
Mouth,” the “ Nag’s Head,” the “ King’s Head,” the 
“Lord Wellington,” the “Lord Nelson,” the “ Plough,” 
the “ Swan,” the “ Elephant and Castle,” the “ Markiss 
o Granby’’—what eloquent names! How they 
conjure out of the past the robust and horsy era of 
the Georges, and the illustrious line of Wellers! 
Yet, sad to say, even the public-houses are now be- 
ginning to yield some points to the blighting 
spirit of the time. Though they retain their 
tutelary deities by name they are ceasing to 
represent them pictorially on their signboards. If you 
visit the “ Nag’s Head,” or the “Lord Nelson,” 
or the “Horseshoe,” you will see no symbol or 
blooming portrait on its front. Drive to some 


suburban “Markiss o' Granby "—your horse will 
indeed find the same trough to drink from that Mr. 








Weller soused Mr. Stiggins in, and at its head will be 
the tall post surmounted by the board, which ought 
to bear the features, or at the very least the arms, of 
the honoured hero of the Flanders wars. But neither 
features nor arms enliven the scene; in their 
place are written up, in characters which would have 
excited the contempt of Mr. Weller, the words “ The 
Marquis of Granby” as correct and barren as 
a heading in a penny newspaper. Even the 
tobacconists have given up the wooden warriors who 
used to guard their doors—except, curious to relate, in 
America—wherealso barbers still preserve their poles. 
It is a very strange freak of survival. A dissertation 
might be written on the tobacco signs and barbers’ 
poles of the New World. 








THE MODERN PRESS. 





XII.—* THe Dairy News.” 


AST Saturday ought to have been a day of 

4 triumph to the Daily News. Alone among the 
leading organsof our daily pressin the metropolis, it has 
supported the Home Rule cause through thick and 
thin, through good report and evil. Alone it stood by 
that cause when the fortunes of Mr. Gladstone and 
his party were at their lowest, and when hardly a 
voice was raised in London in defence of the policy 
of conciliation to Ireland. It was not a small 
matter to the Home Rulers then, that they had one 
great organ in the Press which stood by them with 
unfalteri: - loyalty, and fought their battle with 
conspicuous ability. Nobody expects much in the 
way of gratitude from successful statesmen ; but last 
Saturday morning, when the numbers in the Home 
Rule division were announced, some men upon the 
Treasury Bench might have done worse than turn 
a thought of grateful recognition towards those who 
for seven long years had been steadfastly fighting 
their battles in the Press, and especially in the 
columns of the Daily News. There is a class of 
Liberals to whom the very name of the Daily News 
is distasteful ; but, strange to say, their distaste for 
it arises from the very fact that it has been the most 
loyal and constant supporter of the Liberal cause. 
It is a queer world in which those who profit by 
loyalty and constancy turn those qualities to con- 
tempt, yet this is the way of the world of politics ; 
and some even of those who have been most deeply 
indebted to the Daily News for the help which it has 
given them in their political struggles, profess to wish 
that its loyalty had at times been tempered by 
some show of more or less hostile independence. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that the men 
who have urged this complaint against the Daily 
News would have been the first to denounce its 
editor as a traitor if he had really acted as they 
professed to wish. 

The position of a recognised organ of the Liberal 
Party in the Press is always a difficult one. Even 
among Liberals, the majority is about as wise as 
majorities usually are; and many a Liberal, when 
he reads the vivacious articles in the Daily News, 
believes that he is reading something which has 
been textually inspired by Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Morley. There is, of course, no foundation for this 
idea; newspaper inspiration in no case is carried 
to such a point as this. But the conductors of a 
newspaper like the Daily News cannot ignore the 
fact that the popular mind attributes a directly 
inspired origin to their utterances, and they are 
consequently bound to be far more cautious in 
expressing opinions upon the burning questions of 
the hour than those journals which nobody looks 
upon as having any inspiration in particular. There 
are times, of course, when the temptation is strong 
on the part of the editor of a newspaper commonly 
regarded as the exponent of the principles of a 
party, to assert his own individual independence 
by some wild shriek of liberty. And if he were to 
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think only of his own interests he would un- 
questionably yield to the temptation, for the 
general public appreciates nothing so much as 
some sudden departure on the part of a newspaper 
from what may be termed its orthodox opinions. 
But an editor who is above all things anxious to 
advance the interests of the party to which he 
belongs, and in whose principles he believes, will 
strive to resist the temptation, no matter how strong 
it may be, rather than run the risk of compromising 
those with whom he is in close political accord and 
alliance. If the only fault that certain Liberals can 
now find with the Daily News is that its editor has 
steadfastly refused to surrender to the temptation 
we have described, it can hardly be necessary 
to defend the journal against its assailants. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that, whilst an unfal- 
tering loyalty to the Liberal cause is one of the 
chief characteristics of the Daily Néws, it has shown 
its devotion to that cause on many afield in which mere 
party interests have played but a subordinate part. 
When it stood for the great cause of freedom during 
the American Civil War it was in open opposition to 
no small section of the official Liberals of the day ; 
and, more recently, when it was in the van in the 
fight on behalf of the oppressed nationalities of the 
East, it could not count on more than a lukewarm 
support from a large section among our Liberal 
statesmen. To pretend, in these circumstances, that 
the Daily News is the mere hack of a party is to fly 
in the face, not merely of the truth, but of notorious 
facts. 

The history of the Daily News for the last 
quarter of a century has been largely the history 
of the efforts of one man; Mr. J. R. Robinson, its 
present editor. It is only some seven years since 
Mr. Robinson became the actual editor of the 
journal, but for nearly twenty years before he was 
its guiding spirit. Many able colleagues have served 
with him in the office in Bouverie Street, men not 
unworthy in their literary power to be associated 
with a journal which had Charles Dickens as its first 
editor. But, speaking broadly, the Daily News, as 
we know it to-day, and as we have known it for a 
score of years past, is what Mr. Robinson has made 
it. He it was who in 1870 organised that wonderful 
service of Special Correspondents from the seat of 
the Franco-German War which gave the Daily News 
an unqualified pre-eminence over all its contem- 
poraries as an organ of news whilst that great 
struggle lasted. At some future day, Mr. Robinson 
may perhaps give the world the story of his 
experiences during that eventful epoch. When it is 
made known, it will be found to be full of romance 
and of incident. Sometimes the editor, even now, 
when he is in an anecdotal mood, will delight his 
friends by telling them of how Mr. Forbes first came 
to Bouverie Street and secured that place on the 
staff which was to bring fame and fortune both to 
him and to the paper he served; or of McGahan’s 
marvellous courage and daring, as he went about, 
either on the battle-fields of Turkey, or among the 
savage hordes of the Soudan, gathering information 
for the readers of the Daily News with the coolness 
of a market-gardener gathering flowers for Covent 
Garden. Here it must suffice to say that Mr. Robinson 
enjoys the credit of having organised by far the best 
system of special war-correspondents which has 
ever been possessed by any newspaper in the world. 
The happiest of instincts seemed not only to guide 
him unerringly to the choice of the right man for 
the work, but to enable him to select the precise 
spot where a correspondent could be best employed. 
The result has been a series of triumphs unequalled 
in the history of the newspaper press. In 1870 the 
people of France and Germany had to trust far more 
largely to the Daily News than to any of their own 
journals for a knowledge of what was passing on 
the fields on which the fate of both nations was 
being decided. In 1876 it was the Daily News which 
opened the eyes of the civilised world to the horrors 
of Bulgaria, and gave the lie to Lord Beaconsfield, 





with his flippant and insincere talk about “ coffee- 
house babble.” More recently, in Central Asia, in 
Afghanistan, in Zululand, and in the Soudan, the 
small but brilliant staff which served under Mr. 
Robinson have been the eyes of the public of Europe 
and America, and have brought home to us the 
realities of a thousand scenes of strife and {bloodshed 
as such realities were never brought home to us 
before. 

To have done all this, to have been, as it were, 
the Moltke of the army of special correspondents, 
and at the same time to have carried on the business 
management of a great London newspaper, might 
well have been deemed sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, for one man’s life. But Mr. Robinson has 
been more than all this. Sprung of an old Noncon- 
formist stock, the son of a respected minister in 
Essex, he drank-in the true principles of Liberalism 
in his boyhood, and from those principles he has 
never departed. His creed may not run on all fours 
with the latest phase of contemporary political 
thought. His personal beliefs are too deeply rooted 
in intense conviction to be at the mercy of every pass- 
ing wind. But he is Liberal to the backbone—Liberal 
in the old and best acceptation of the word. For the 
pretensions of priestcraft and the arrogance of State 
churches he has the contempt which one of his stock 
might be expected to cherish. If he believes in the 
necessity of maintaining the Liberal party in a posi- 
tion of efficiency and supremacy, it is because he 
believes it to be the best instrument in the world for 
carrying intoeffect the great principles to which he has 
given a lifelong devotion. If at times he seems some- 
what intolerant of new movements and new organisa- 
tions, it is because he realises the fact that no greater 
danger could threaten the Liberal cause than a dis- 
sipation of its energies in various fields, and in the 
pursuit of objects which are at times little more than 
phantoms—beautiful, perhaps, but unreal as the 
bubble that dies in the sunshine. His Liberalism 
has, at least, never been a narrow creed applied 
only to the politics of his own country. Reared in 
journalism at the feet of Douglas Jerrold, he has 
known how to extend his sympathies to the friends 
of liberty wherever they are to be found ; nor have 
the victims of oppression in any part of the world 
ever had a truer friend than the editor of the Daily 
News. In theology and in literature, as in the other 
gentler movements of the national life, he has shown 
his Liberalism almost as strongly as in politics. The 
literary articles in the Daily News which readers 
still enjoy were a feature in that paper when 
they were unique in daily journalism; and not even 
the fact that the Daily News is the recognised organ 
of English Nonconformity has prevented its editor 
from dealing in a broad and liberal spirit with the 
stage, and from doing all in his power to elevate 
the theatre. Mr. Robinson’s personal reserve and 
modesty have, to some extent, veiled the real man 
from his contemporaries. Perhaps, too, his sense of 
the great responsibilities attaching to the position 
he occupies have tended to raise a barrier between 
himself and the outside world ; but those who know 
him best can testify not only to the real kindness of 
heart which is one of his distinguishing character- 
istics, but to his absolute sincerity as one of the 
political leaders of our time. 








“THE HIGHWAY OF LETTERS.”* 





T needs a desperately developed bump of admira- 
tion—a bump which Charles Lamb would have 
fingered with ecstasy—to inspire any esthetic sense 
about Fleet Street as we see it. Mr. Thomas Archer, 
who knows the lore of our highway to its finest 
shade of sentiment, has a sort of forlorn satisfaction 
in contrasting its present “ dingy and sordid” state 





”*« The Highway of Letters.” By Thomas Archer. London : Cassell 
& Co, 
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with the time when it was “full of life and colour, 
talk and laughter”; when the City Watch made it 
bright with pageant, and our Eighth Henry stole 
out in disguise to see the show ; when country gentle- 
men were so fond of it that the sagacious James, who 
suspected Ben Jonson of disrespect to Scotch courtiers, 
enacted that the squire must stay at home, instead 
of neglecting his tenantry for the sparkling spectacle 
betwixt Temple Bar and Lud Gate. Those of us 
who plod day by day past eating-houses and 
newspaper offices, through a throng of hawkers of 
sweetmeats and penny puzzles; who get a glimpse of 
St. Paul's over a railway bridge, or of the Griffin in 
a restless vista of omnibuses; who are jostled in a 
crowd of betting-touts, and shaved in a sham 
palace of Cardinal Wolsey, and who behold no 
pageant save on Lord Mayor's Day—which it 
is worth a _ considerable sum to avoid—we 
can understand only too well how Fleet Street 
has decayed for our outer vision. There was a 
time, as Mr. Archer reminds us, when the whole face 
of the City might have been made picturesque. 
After the Great Fire Wren prepared a plan which 
offered a noble feast to the wsthetic eye; but there 
were squalid obstacles in the shape of vested in- 
terests and unearned increment. If Sir Christopher 
could have had his way, we might be pacing 
thoroughfares which no commercial spirit could 
rob wholly of beauty, and which would save 
London from the gibes of Mr. Grant Allen. 
But there was no public spirit to embrace the 
task of making Fleet Street an architectural ex- 
pression of our literature, of teaching the stones to 
echo the footsteps of Chaucer, of weaving round 
columns indefinable associations of Shakespeare, 
who, as Mr. Archer says, may have corrected the 
proofs of Romeo and Juliet at Master Jaggard’s 
office in Fleet Street, supposing that he was ever 
moved to correct them anywhere. So it has come 
to pass that this queer jumble of fourth-rate 
restaurants, barbers’ shops, and newspaper factories 
is the street which we proudly show to the foreigner 
as the haunt consecrated by many generations of 
genius, 

It is the inner eye which must be brought into 
play to contemplate the real glories of Fleet Street. 
With that useful organ you can see Lydgate teach- 
ing versification in the days when to write English 
verses was a startling achievement ; you can also see, 
at a good deal later period, Ben Jonson inditing 
regulations for the “ Devil” tavern, chief amongst 
them being a warning against the recital of “ insipid 
poetry ”-—a hint which might be valuable even now 
to the Authors’ Club; you can watch the operations 
of Tottell, the first Fleet Street publisher, and 
wonder what were his primeval emotions when he 
took his first writers in hand. You can hear 
Tonson grumbling over the two hundred he paid 
Swift for “Gulliver,” and Lintot casually remark- 
ing that he paid Pope five thousand for shedding 
the radiance of translation on Homer; you can 
see Milton exercising the censorship of the press, 
and the incorruptible Marvell still dining off 
that immortal mutton bone; you can observe 
the gluttony over “slices of porpoise braised with 
almonds,” and the “immoderate drinking of fools,” 
traditions of good living which no longer prevail 
within the dominion of the Corporation; you can 
see the Star Chamber sitting on “ libels,” and thank 
your own luminaries that-you have not to unburden 
your mind under the same jurisdiction; you can 
people Alsatia and Bohemia once more, and join in 
the riots of the City apprentices with the cry of 
“Clubs, clubs!” ; you can follow reverentially the 
lurching gait of Johnson, and listen breathlessly 
for some stuttered jest from Lamb; you can 
linger with a certain sense of patronage over 
the dawn of newspaper enterprise, and buy 
the fourth edition of the Courier simply to 
find this announcement about Bellingham, the 
assassin of Mr. Perceval: “Ten minutes past six. 
The villain refuses to be shaved!” Here, perhaps, 
















































































































































































































































the spell breaks, and the inner eye suddenly closes, 
for your ordinary working orb lights upon a “ special 
edition” of the evening paper you know so well, 
and you are reminded of that supremacy which 
administers the “largest circulation.”” Moreover, in 
his closing pages Mr. Archer piques your indi- 
viduality by reciting names and exploits which do 
not hold you in speechless awe. You can pursue 
the course of print for some centuries after Caxton 
with a submissive spirit ; but when it comes down to 
the anecdote of the writer who, having informed a 
company at the “ Cheshire Cheese” that the sun was 
ninety-five millions of miles from the earth, was 
asked: “Sir, you are a man of genius; why don’t 
you write for the Jllustrated London News?” the 
moment for independence has arrived. 

It is fair to our highway to say that its picturesque 
time, for the outer vision, begins long after nightfall, 
when the cookshops are shut, and the last citizen has 
been shampooed to his soul’s delight. Then you can 
walk down Fleet Street without wondering at John- 
son’s invitation to a ruminative stroll; and as you 
listen to the printing machine you can sternly repress 
that obtrusive quotation which begins “ There she 
goes, Pen.” In the small hours of the morning the 
loom of time is powerfully active in this quarter of 
the town. You can get your inner eye into working 
order again, and fix it on the weaving of that extra 
ordinary web whichis made anewevery night from the 
most singular materials, and in the most puzzling 
intricacies. Day comes, and the mighty structure 
envelopes the universe, and in a moment is gone like 
gossamer. If it were more substantial and less 
fleeting, we might be suffocated by it, for this is 
Public Opinion which overshadows us every morn- 
ing, but happily permits us to breathe towards the 
close of the afternoon. When the inner eye watches 
the weaving of the web, which here and there de- 
velopes the most fantastic designs, with an infinite 
diversity of brain, there seems to be brooding 
over Fleet Street a strange spirit of unrest. 
Quaint shadows flit to and fro; curious echoes 
are summoned from the past to make an in- 
cantation; but the brooding intelligence finds no 
content. And presently you notice two shapes 
on the highway, evidently deep in perplexity. “It 
was not so in our time,” says one. “Sir, you mean 
in my time,” interrupts the other. “Then it was 
what I thought, what Burke thought, what Davy or 
Goldsmith thought, though I took little account of 
that ; but now it is what the public thinks!” “It 
seemed to me I caught a smack of sound doctrine in 
Shoe Lane,” says the first. “Sir,” says the other, 
“you may depend upon it that this public which 
thinks is a viler Whig dog than we ever knew.” 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





OR the last few days two rumours have been in 

circulation. The first is, that the Academy was 
a great deal worse than usual; the second, that the 
Academy was a great deal better than usual. It 
seems to me that both these rumours are incorrect. 
The Academy is just the same as usual. The number 
of pictures rejected was, it is true, very large; but 
the number hung is—at least, so it appears to me— 
quite up to the average. And when we consider the 
character of a very large percentage of accepted 
works which the Academicians have been able to 
find place for, we find ourselves forced to admit that 
the great paying public will have no cause to com- 
plain of any falling off either in the quantity or the 
quality of that large measure of instruction and 
entertainment which they have been led to expect 
from the Academy. Complaints, of course, will be 
heard; but is not complaint inherent in human 
nature? The greatest enterprises, and the most 
noble projects for the alleviation of human suffering 
and the enlightenment of the race have met with 
adverse criticism. They have happily survived 
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the snarls and the sneers of the excessively super- 
cilious ; and, if we may again venture into prophecy, 
our prediction stands that the present exhibition will 
amply satisfy the anticipations of visitors during 
the present season. It would be strange indeed if 
it were not so; for, even in the short space of 
a first and hasty visit, it was impossible not 
to notice that the subject-matter was exceed- 
ingly various. Modern art, it is clear, is deter- 
mined to avail itself to the full of all those vast 
treasures of information which the progress of 
civilisation places at the disposal of him who would 
seek it. The earth has yielded up her secrets to 
the untiring energy of man. We know how the 
Babylonians and Egyptians, the Greeks and Romans, 
dressed, feasted, and were buried. Our painters 
have included the results of all the most recent in- 
vestigations in their paintings. We have pictures 
representing the most striking events in ancient 
and modern history; these will recommend them- 
selves to the more thoughtful visitors, but those 
whose natures are more in sympathy with their 
own time will not go away disappointed. They 
will find canvases on which is written, and in a lan- 
guage that can be read even by those who do not know 
how to read, all the touching stories that domestic 
life affords—lingering and resting lovers; babies 
cooing in grateful and comforting cots; babies tod- 
dling—those first toddlings whose imminent danger 
soft following hands are ready to avert; fair summer 
prospects that will awaken in the heart of the jaded 
Londoner desire of fresh fields and pastures new. 
These will please if they do not find purchasers, and 
if they do not find purchasers it will surely be 
on account of the present commercial depression. If 
people have no money, it is difficult to see how they 
are to buy pictures; but apart from such sordid 
consideration, it would seem that everything is as it 
should he. 

The President ---for it is only proper that we should 
speak of him first—exhibits a picture entitled “ Fare- 
well.” Those who are acquainted with the President's 
well-known style—and who is not?—-will easily guess 
that this is a picture of no vulgar city maiden 
weeping for him who has left her. It represents, as 
they correctly suppose, a Greek girl in classical 
draperies. On her left there is a Greek temple; 
probably she will turn in there, for her grief would 
seem vulgar and ostentatious in the openair. Regard- 
ing this picture, we have only one criticism to offer. 
Sir Frederick seems to have fallen into the mistake of 
painting too beautiful a face, for frankly it is difficult 
to understand why her lover has left her. In his 
picture entitled “ Fir Faggots,” Mr. David Murray 
shows us one of his favourite open prospects 
of English country, which, notwithstanding 
the fact that he is a Scotchman, he s9 mnch 
delights in. It would be impossible to imagine 
a more suitable spot for a picnic. The weather 
in the picture is just the kind of weather 
we left outside in Piccadilly, but in the picture 
there are ferns and heather and a range of blue 
mountains. Who is there who would not enjoy 
kicking his heels about in such a place? Sir John 
Millais’s portrait of Mr. John Hare, we venture to 
say, will be a surprise to many, and this for no 
fault that can be rightly attributed to the painter. 
Mr. Hare generally plays old men. We know 
Mr. Hare by his histrionic white hair and sharp 
decisive voice. In the picture there is neither 
the voice nor the hair that we know—so, in a way, 
the picture is a disappointment. But there is some 
compensation in being shown the famous actor as he 
appears to his friends in his private life—a studious 
man between forty and fifty, holding a book in his 
hands, which we may surmise to be a play. 

In the next room we have “ The King’s Libation.” 
The picture represents an Assyrian monarch sur- 
rounded by lions. But the animals crouch tamely 
enough at his feet. He pours over them wine, or 
blood, from a goblet—the catalogne does not inform 
us which—but it seems safe to conclude that it is 








wine; blood would surely inflame the animals’ pas- 
sions, and they would not be able to resist tearing 
the victorious monarch to pieces. But in the quota- 
tion from Rawlinson’s “ Ancient Monarchies” the 
phrase occurs, “Thankoffering to the great pro- 
tectors under whose auspices success has been 
achieved.” The word “thankoffering” would lead 
us to suppose that the libation is one of blood, for 
how are we to imagine lions accepting wine with 
thanks? In the third room we have Mr. Frank 
Dicksee’s “‘ Funeral of a Viking.” This picture 
brings us by some thousand years nearer to civilisa- 
tion, but we are still in a rough and barbarous age. 
The old chief has been laid on his favourite craft— 
one of those long, lean, terrible craft which, a 
thousand (or was it fifteen hundred?) years ago, 
used to devastate the coast of England. We cannot 
but think of the dismay of the poor islanders when 
that long, lean, carved prow sailed up one of our 
southern wicks. Now it is setting forth on its last 
voyage; the sail is set, and the flames—for the boat 
that bears the chief is his funeral pyre—cast a lurid 
glowover the midnight sky; and the terrible Northern 
men, arrayed in all their war gear, are thrusting the 
boat out upon the sea that the dead man had loved 
so well. The picture, we venture to say, will be 
found to be one of peculiar interest. It will probably 
awaken the old controversy regarding our Viking 
origin. Be that as it may, the Academicians have 
acted wisely by giving to it the place of honour. 

Mr. MarcusStone’s idy] is in marked contrast toMr. 
Dicksee’s great illustration of the life of our ancestors. 
He calls it “The Honeymoon,” and the picture 
has been well named, for truly the lovers seem 
to be drinking the honey of their wedded life. 
So happy do they seem that we shall not be 
surprised if this picture brings fond avowal to the 
lips of those lovers who during the season happen 
to linger in this gallery with their sweethearts. 
There is, it is true, a certain hypercritical class of 
critics who would deny to art the power of influencing 
the emotions for good or evil; but there are many of 
a more generous temperament, and these will agree 
that this picture will be likely to promote many 
happy marriages. Next to this picture, as if with 
the intention of remindirg us that life cannot be all 
happiness, the hanging:committee have placed Sir 
Frederick's most important contribution, “ Rizpah.” 
We are back again in a barbarous age, among 
crucified men, weeping women, and prowling tigers. 
The wretched woman is cutting down the body of 
her son, who was miserably done to death for some 
trifling crime for which in our more enlightened age 
he would have got six, perhaps not more than three, 
months. There will be few, we venture to say, 
to whom this picture will not prove helpful, few 
whom it will not convince that progress has not been 
made, and that the way of man is upward—always 
upward. And not far from this most instructive 
picture we come upon another, larger and 
hardly less conclusive in its teaching—‘“ The Waters 
of the Nile,” by Mr. Frederick Goodall. Women are 
coming down to the stream with jars on their heads. 
The red disc has just slipped below the horizon; it 
is the moment of short Eastern twilight, and the 
immortal pyramids show aloft in the still giowing 
sky. When these were building, six thousand years 
ago, women, who no doubt were very like the women 
in the picture,came down at eventide with jars on 
their heads for water. Since then the face of the world 
has been changed ; nothing is the same as it was 
then, save the immortal pyramids and the eternal 
sky. But how little has that immense monument 
served the intention of the proud king who, 1egard- 
less of human suffering, caused it to be built for his 
honour and glory! Its secret was discovered, and his 
mummy was torn from out of its eternity of stone, 
photographed, and exhibited in the Strand. What 
reflections Mr. Goodall’s picture calls to mind, what 
an excellent lesson it conveys! Hardly less instruc- 
tive, though the instruction is conveyed in a more 
homely manner, is Mr. Leader's picture of “ An Old 
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Country Churchyard ‘ with ivy clad ’’’—a quiet old 
place where many have prayed and many have been 
laid to rest; humble country-folk for the most 
part, but whose dust is no different from the dust 
of those who in life were their superiors. The 
tale that this picture tells is undeniable, but Mr. 
George Boughton exhibits a picture which makes 
a certain demand upon our credulity, and which, we 
fear, will awaken reproof for idle superstition in many 
excellent Protestant hearts. It is called “The Vision 
at the Martyrs’ Well.” But no such fault will even 
the most scrupulous be able to find with Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes’s picture, entitled “The Lighthouse.” 
This picture seemed at first quite unmoral; but that 
was because I had not examined it closely enough. 
The virtue of patience is admirably depicted on the 
man’s face, and he holds the line like one who would 
fish from sunrise to sunset, though he were not 
rewarded by a single bite. 

I regret that want of space prevents my pointing 
out all the historical canvases, and commenting on 
all the moral instruction to be found within the 
walls of Burlington House. To adequately criticise 
pictures painted with such high intention, the critic 
would have to be at once an historian and a theo- 
logian. Unfortunately, I am neither, and this attempt 
in the higher criticism is, I am afraid, but a sorry 
shift. There were, it is true, some pictures whose 
merits were merely technical. But as fine painting 
does not mean fine art, there is no reason why I 
should speak of them. If ever I should find occasion 
to do so, it will be for the sake of the opportunity 
they will give me of still further insisting how neces- 
sary a moral, or at least an historical, intention, is in 
a picture. 








THE DRAMA. 


“A WoMAN OF No IMPORTANCE.” 


A DRAMATIC critic of credit and renown made a 
confession to me the other day. “Ihave been 
spending the morning,” said he, “in trying to write 
my notice of Oscar's new play, and I have found it 
jolly tough work. It's easy enough to point out 
scores of faults, and one has to point them out ; but, 
hang it all, one can’t help feeling that there is more 
in the fellow than in all the other beggars put to- 
gether.” That happens to be precisely my own 
experience. I feel that the “other beggars” can, 
many of them, give Mr. Oscar Wilde points and a 
beating at the mere cat’s-cradle game of dramatic 
intrigue-weaving, and yet in point of intellect none 
of them can touch him. Nine English playwrights 
out of ten, with all their technical skill, their know- 
ledge of “the sort of thing the public want, my 
boy,” strike one as naive persons; they accept 
current commonplaces, they have no power of 
mental detachment, of taking up life betwixt finger 
and thumb, and looking at it as a queer - ironic 
game. But Mr. Wilde is the tenth man, sceptic, 
cynic, sophist, as well as artist, who moves at ease 
amid philosophical generalisations, and is the dupe 
of nothing—except a well-turned phrase. This 
temperament is common enough among the book- 
men, but among the playwrights it is exceedingly 
rare. And it is a temperament peculiarly sym- 
pathetic to the critic; because, when it occurs witha 
lower vital power, it is the very temperament which 
finds expression in criticism. In a play of Mr. Pinero 
or Mr. H.A.Jones, or one of the “other beggars,” there 
is, I feel, always something fundamentally alien 
from my own mental processes. Under no conceiv- 
able circumstances can I fancy myself writing one of 
these plays. But, impudent as the assertion may 
seem, a play of Mr. Wilde's is just the sort of play 
which I am sure I could have written—had I Mr. 
Wilde’s ability. The “other beggars” differ from 
me in kind; Mr. Wilde differs from me only in 
degree. I am quite aware that that difference is 
still enormous. All I want to make clear is that the 





fact of Mr. Wilde’s temperament being the critical 
temperament—raised to a higher power—prompts 
criticism to treat Mr. Wilde with peculiar tender- 
ness. 

For my part, I am all the more ready to forgive 
him, because, clever as he is, he is not so clever as to 
humiliate one’s self-esteem. The man whom we all 
naturally detest is the man who says things which 
we are not able even to begin to think. But that is 
not the case with Mr. Wilde’s epigrams. One may 
not have invented them oneself, but we easily make 
out the process by which they are invented; and 
so one hugs the flattering belief that one could have 
invented them—as Wordsworth believed he could 
have written Hamlet—if one only “ had the mind.” 
Sometimes the process is obviously mechanical; it 
simply consists in predicating “black” when the 
common-sense predicate is “ white.’ Thus, when 
an allusion is made to scandalous reports about 
Lord Illingworth’s morality, my lord replies: “ It's 
very monstrous the way people go about nowa- 
days, saying things behind one’s back which 
are absolutely and entirely—frue.” This is the 
method of inverted commonplace. Occasionally 
the commonplace is not inverted, but simply stated, 
as in: “One can survive anything—except death.” 
Sometimes you can see that a trite and vulgar 
phrase has been disguised by expansion or 
fresh application. Thus, there is the common 
division of things—a time-honoured witticism in 
Fleet Street—into “a penny plain and twopence 
coloured.” Mr. Wilde gives this a new turn simply 
by applying it to the sex, so as to give the word 
“plain” a double meaning: “In society there are 
only two kinds of women, the plain and the 
coloured.” Or, he takes the journalistic cliché, “ the 
triumph of mind over matter,” ponders over it, inter- 
changes “mind” and “ matter,” brings in his never- 
failing subject “women,” and so arrives at: 
“ Women represent the triumphof matter over mind.” 
Then, an obvious antithesis gives him “men,” and 
alliteration suggests “ morality,” so that he is able 
to add a second member to his aphorism: “Just as 
men represent the triumph of mind over morality.” 
This I call the permuted commonplace. Or, again, 
he takes the copybook line: “Children love their 
parents.” He remembers that, quite as often, they 
judge their parents, and that their judgment is 
frequently unfavourable. He says this over to 
himself several times; supplies connecting links of 
chronological sequence; and, lo! without difficulty 
he has produced this: “Children begin by loving 
their parents; after a time they judge them; rarely, 
if ever, do they forgive them.” This is the expanded 
commonplace. Very often the mere phrase supplies 
him with the thought, all that is necessary being 
to balance each word by one of opposite meaning. 
Thus: “I adore simple pleasures ’-—why ?—well, 
what is the opposite to “simple ?”—oh, “ complex,” 
of course—here, then, is the obvious answer: “ they 
are the last refuge of the complex.” Or when some- 
one mentions the “ youth of America,’ he promptly 
remembers that the opposite to “ youth” is “ age,” 
and out pops: “The youth of America is its oldest 
tradition.” Thisis the method of opposite meanings. 
Closely akin to it, of course, is that of double 
meanings, or, in plain English, puns, as in: “ What 
are American dry goods? American novels”: or in 
“ Flirtation is like the Book of Life; it begins with 
@ man and woman in a garden, and ends with 
revelations.” Sometimes, again, a mere verbal 
jingle suggests Mr. Wilde’s thought, just as rhyme 
often suggests the poet's. Thus, Lord Illingworth 
objects to foxhunters, and objectionable people 
we often describe as “unspeakable.” Now, to 
balance our sentence we want some other word 
of the form “ un———able.” What shall it be— 
“ unteachable, unseatable”? Ah! Mr. Wilde has 
found it first. Is not a fox“ uneatable”? Here you 
are, then: “The English gentleman galloping after a 
fox—the Unspeakable in pursuit of the Uneatable.” 
Once more, when all other methods fail him, Mr. 
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Wilde returns blithely to the adroit manipulation of 
the commonplace. As thus: there is the common- 
place that woman is incomprehensible—a Sphinx. I 
defy you to think of the word “ Sphinx ” without the 
catch-phrase “Secret of the Sphinx” coming into 
your mind. Now apply the process of inversion, or 
“black” for “ white” process, and you get, with Mr. 
Wilde, “ Women are Sphinxes without secrets.” 

The procedure throughout, as you see, has been 
invariable. The phrase has suggested, almost 
automatically, the idea. No doubt, if you would 
expend as much patience and trouble over this 
phrase-making process, this game of bouts-rimés, as 
Mr. Wilde, you might have said these things. But the 
fact remains that you have not said them, and that 
he has. His mistake is in saying too many of them. 
After half-a-dozen or so, anyone can see through the 
trick ; and when they cease to surprise, they cease to 
amuse, 

To tell you the whole content of my thought, I 
suspect that verbal antithesis is not only the secret 
of Mr. Wilde’s dialogue, but of his dramatic action 
as well. What is the opposite to “a woman of no 
importance”? Why, “a man of no importance.” 
Has not Mr. Wilde simply set himself to write a play 
in which these two phrases should be the two con- 
trasted mots de la piece? I can conceive him 
tackling his problem something in this way. My 
man and woman “of no importance” must be 
intimately related—obviously, by ties of love—or 
there will be no struggle of passion; that is, no drama. 
They cannot be husband and wife, because (at any 
rate, in the current state of stage-morality) then 
they could not be said to be reciprocally “of no 
importance.” Nor can they be merely “of no 
importance” to one another; for then, again, you 
have no struggle, nodrama. This involves the intro- 
duction of a third person, to whom each may be 
of importance—clearly a child, and that child a son 
(otherwise the father would be “ of no importance ’’). 
And now the story begins toemerge. The man finds 
that he has a son by a cast-off mistress, a woman 
“of no importance.” First half of the play: insist 
on the importance of the father to the son (easily 
done by making the father a peer, the son his private 
secretary ),and upon the unimportance of the mother. 
As the son’s love is the only recompense for the 
mother’s shame, you at once have a_ pathetic 
situation. 

Second half of the play: merely (as in the mots 
already analysed) the antithesis of the first half. 
Show the father that he is “ of no importance.” You 
do this by introducing an heiress ready to give the 
son a career more brilliant than a private secretary’s 
(of course, you make her American, so as to bring 
in your puns about American “ dry goods,” “ youth,” 
etc. ete.). Finally, you provide a scene in which the 
woman may deliver at the man the second mot de 
la piéce—“*a man of no importance”—after a con- 
temptuous rejection of his tardy offer of marriage 
—and the trick is done. 

But this, of course, is only wisdom after the 
event. Mr. Wilde may have conceived his play in 
that way or he may not. The point is, that he has 
worked out his ideas with true dramatic instinct, 
not shirking a single one of the scenes which they in- 
volve—the series of battles between man and woman, 
of explanations between mother and son—and giving 
them to us at the right moment. And the complete 
turning of the tables on the cynical rascal of a 
father makes for righteousness. I have only one 
serious objection to make. I should have liked the 
demonstration that the father is “of no importance” 
to the son to have come (how ? I don’t know-—-that is 
the dramatist’s business) from some development in 
the character of the son himself, not through the 
arbitrary and too convenient introduction of an 
American heiress. As it is, one feels that but for the 
mere accident of the heiress the father might still 
have had the best of the game. 

Mr. Tree, as the father, is admirably made up, 
and is as courtly a Lauzun as any women, “plain or 





coloured,” could wish to flirt with. But he delivers 
his epigrams, or did on the first night—Mr. Tree is 
one of many excellent actors who are always at 
their worst on a first night—with too much gusto 
and deliberation. An accomplished man-of-the- 
world would let fall these good things, as it were 
inadvertently and by the way, leaving the ex 
cathedrd style of delivery to professors and other 
queer ill-dressed pedagogic persons. To use the 
language of the tennis-lawn, Mr. Tree is rather 
slow in the “service” ; he should take a lesson from 
the delightful ease and rapidity of Mrs. Tree’s “ re- 
turn.” Mrs. Bernard Beere brings pathos and 
dignity to the part of the mother, while Miss Rose 
Leclercq and Miss Le Thiére are of great service in 
minor parts. Mr. Fred Terry is the son, and Miss 
Julia Neilson the American heiress. I fancy. I have 
seen them both to better advantage. A.B. W. 








A CASUAL CONVERSATION, 





FEN\HEY found themselves seated in the same car- 

riage at Milan, both bound for Venice. He was 
a painter to behold, young, ardent, imaginative. 
She was a woman with a soul, and she bore it in her 
face. Her eyes, which were dark, loomed large and 
lustrous; her form was like a wave as it curls and 
breaks on the beach in summer ; her voice was sweet 
and low; her smile spread ripples over her dimpled 
cheek when she turned and spoke to him. They 
travelled second class, being both of them poor. 
And as soon as the train started, they began to talk 
with one another. 

Their talk was of art, as it ought to be in Italy. 
Presently, as if by accident, she mentioned Luini. 
She had a little photograph in her bag, she said, of 
the Madonna at Lugano. That Madonna had spoken 
home to her. She had bought a copy of it. 

She took it out and showed it to him, He looked 
at it with quaint interest. ‘“ Why, that’s curious,” 
he said, sharply. ‘The model for this Madonna was 
exactly the same as the model for the Madonna in 
the Spozalizio of St. Catherine in the Poldi-Pezzoli 
at Milan—a photograph of which I, too, bought this 
morning.” 

He opened his bag and took out his treasure. It 
was rolled round a stick for ease of carriage. Sure 
enough, the Madonnas had precisely the same features. 
She scanned them critically. “ Perhaps,’ she said, 
comparing them with attentive eyes, “it’s no more 
than the general Lionardesque type. One always 
gets those peculiar refined features in Lionardo and 
all his school. That earnest oval face ; those drooping 
eyelids; that wealth of wavy hair—they’re all of 
them pure Lionardo.” 

“T fancy it’s more than merely that,” he answered, 
gazing close at the two photographs. “There seems 
to me to be actual identity of features. It’s more 
close than the resemblance in type of either to the 
Vierge aux Rochers at the Louvre, for example.” 

“ And how curious to think,” she went on, still 
gazing at the two faces, “ how much a single model 
must often have influenced art, through a whole 
generation! A great artist may have been taken 
early in his career by some form that attracted him, 
that haunted him, that seemed to realise his ideal. 


He must have painted it over and over again till it 


became part of his style—till its expression domin- 
ated him: and then it must have been handed on, so 
to speak, to his imitators. It was so, we know, with 
Rossetti. He based himself upon a model. The one 
beautiful face he painted so often has become a type 
and an ideal, and has been imitated again and again 
by a hundred followers. It was so with Burne-Jones, 
too. His wan maiden is a reality. And earlier, I 
don’t doubt, it was so in their own day with Filippo 
Lippi, with Botticelli, with the wavy-haired lady 
who enslaved Lionardo,” 

“You open a wide field,” he answered, leaning 
back and reflecting. “I don’t doubt you're right. 
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Lucrezia Buti must have been answerable for a 
great deal that we most admire in Lippi, and 
indirectly in his followers. She must have struck 
the key-note ; he and others can have found but the 
chords that harmonised with it.” 

“ Ah, yes; but the artist must have been the real 
inventor after all,” she went on, musing. “ Lucrezia 
Buti might have walked about Florence in a nun’s 
robe for ever, and died a nun’s death, unknown and 
forgotten, if Filippo Lippi hadn't made her immortal 
on his canvas.” 

He glanced at her quickly. A newidea seemed to 
dawn upon him. Fresh horizons opened suddenly 
at that simple word. “I'm not so sure about that,” 
he replied, with slow deliberation. “We mustn't 
take it for granted. Perhaps the praise and honour 
is to be more equally distributed between artist and 
model than we are apt to think. Do you remember 
that wonderful sentence of Ernest Renan's? I can’t 
recollect the exact words just this moment, but the 
general sense is like this—‘ A beautiful woman is by 
nature already all that we men strive hardest by art 
to imitate.’” 

She blushed and looked down. Her blush was 
delicious. “I fancy you under-estimate the artist's 
part,” she continued, after a short pause. “It is 
true, the right face is there to begin with, and it 
takes his fancy—no doubt because of some peculiar 
grace or beauty his soul really finds init. But he 
idealises so much! And if he didn’t find that face, 
why, I suppose he would find and idealise some other 
one.” 
“ Bat would it be all the same?” the young man 
cried, leaning forward. (She had wonderful eyes 
that sparkled exquisitely when she argued.) “Could 
he be the same, whatever face he painted? I never 
thought of it before; but now I come to think of it, 
it strikes me very forcibly a great many famous 
and lovely figure-painters were immensely influenced 
quite early in life by the features and form of some 
particular model, which became, as it were, in course 
of time part and parcel of them—of their style, of 
their art, of their very individuality. May not the 
man often have been what he was just because he 
happened early to see and admire this particular 
woman—this grand creature who satisfied his affini- 
ties, so to speak—who at least brought out all that 
was most excellent within him? I incline to think 
so—now that I come to look at it.” 

“Perhaps so,” she murmured, in her musical 
tones, half under her breath. And then for a 
moment neither spoke a word to the other. 

After a while he gazed at her hard. “I'm a 
painter myself,” he began again, shyly. 

“So I gathered,” she answered. “It's a noble 
profession.” 

He leaned forward and drank-in her eyes. “I 
sometimes fancy,” he went on, “I might do great 
things myself—ideals, don’t you know—things in 
the way of Botticelli, Memling, Burne-Jones, and so 
forth, if only—I could find the right model to work 
upon. And it seems to me, when a man lights upon 
that model by chance, it becomes almost a sacred 
duty to himself, to his art, to the future of humanity, 
that he should seize the opportunity. He should 
overlook conventions, and ask her then and there. 
Don't you feel I’m quite right in it?” 

She drew away from his ardent gaze, half alarmed. 
She partly guessed by now what that rapid soul was 
driving at. But still, she answered him. “I think,” 
she said, in a tremulous voice, “an artist should 
always be true first of all to his art. And no doubt the 
ideal of his personality, once found, is too precious a 
thing to be lightly allowed to evade him.” 

“So I feel myself,” he cried, trembling, and 
looking still deeper into those liquid eyes. “Let the 
chance once slip—and it may never return to you. 
So it came upon me all at once as you spoke just 
now—Here is the model for me; the woman with 
whose face, and form, and soul, I might storm the 
stronghold! Will you think it very rude of me?— 
I... I want to paint you!” 





She gave a little start. “For art’s sake,” she 
answered frankly, “I will do what I can for you.” 

“Yes, yes,” he cried, pressing still nearer, and 
more conscious than ever of that strangely beautiful 
personality, which grew upon his eyes, as such faces 
will, each minute. “But that’s not all. I want a 
great deal more than that. I want to paint you, 
not once or twice only, but often, often, often! | 
want to let your looks, your eyes, your smile, your 
hair, grow into me, as it were, and become inherent 
in my art, till they reproduce themselves, of them- 
selves, on paper and canvas. I want you yourself, 
not the mere features and figure of you. I want 
you to be mine, that I may go on painting you, every 
finger of you, eternally!” 

She drew back into her corner, not wholly 
displeased at this sudden conquest, and with a 
woman's pride that her earthly mould should so 
thoroughly have overcome that artistic nature, yet 
with a smile on her lips at so much impulsive pre- 
cipitancy. “Don’t you think,” she said gently, 
“ this is a little premature? Wouldn't it be just as 
well, before going so far,—to ask my name, for 
instance?” GRANT ALLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





PUBLISHERS’ BOOK MARKS. 


Dear Str,—As my firm is one of those with which A. T. Q. C. 
“ remonstrates,” may I say a few words from a publisher's point of 
view. It will perhaps be simpler if I write over my own name, 
thus avoiding any official character for my remarks. I should be 
very happy, if you, Sir, have no objection, to join in a friendly 
discussion with A. T. Q. C. on the rights and wrongs of pub. 
lishers and reviewers generally; but I will for the present 
confine myself to the point of marking review copies. 

I believe that all publishers who adopt this practice will 
agree with me that they have been reluctantly forced to it as some 
slight check upon the immediate sale of the review copy, uncut, 
sometimes in the very wrapper in which it has come from the 
publishers, to the secondhand booksellers who make a speciality 
of dealing in new books. I estimate, and I do not think the 

ublishers of larger experience will contradict me, that of any 

k at all largely sent out to the press, at least half of the press 
supply finds its way immediately into the hands of the dealers in 
question. I estimate, and 1 believe I under- rather than over- 
state the case, that, as regards a not inconsiderable minority of 
books, a quarter of the total demand is met from this illegitimate 
source of supply. A. T. Q. C. will agree that this is an 
evil against which the publisher naturally seeks a remedy. 
I agree that the remedy adopted by many publishers is, in 
itself, objectionable, and I am quite ready to try any better 
one that may be suggested. 

Let me tell a little story in this connection. Eminent author 
calls in at office of eminent editor and _ up a big and costly 
work that has just been sent in. “Are you going to review 
this?” “Oh, dear, no!” “ Will youlet me have it?” “ Yes, if 
you'll give me a copy of your own ——.” “Done!” Eminent 
author and eminent editor are both amiable and virtuous men, to 
whom I would unhesitatingly entrust my life or my banking 
balance, but on this point they have the morals of their class. 

May I say that if every publisher could feel sure of falling 
into A. T. Q. C.’s hands, he would not only refrain from any dis- 
figuring mark, but would seek to enhance the value of the copy 
by any means in his power. Personally, I grieve that A. T. Q.C. 
should feel a lessened joy when he takes up any of 5 4 books, 
and I will do my best to meet his particular case; but I fear it 
would be unwise to judge all reviewers by him.—I am, dear 
Sir, 

270, Strand, London, W.C., Atrgep Nort. 
April 26, 1893. 





S1r,—Will you permit another reviewer to join in the remon- 
strance of your contributor “ A. T. Q. C.” against the practice 
which certain publishers have of mutilating or disfiguring the 
copies of the books which they send out for review? This 
“ trick,” as your contributor rightly styles it, seems to me to 
afford as perfect a concrete illustration of the dog-in-the-manger 
spirit as any moralist could wish for. : 

The distigurement implies, firstly, that a review in the journal 
which receives the book is of so little value that it is not wortha 
perfect, unmutilated copy of the book reviewed. And, secondly, 
it implies that the reviewer cannot be trusted to do his work 
honestly, but is certain to “seamp” it by writing a worthless 
notice, and the copy sent him must therefore be reduced to the 
same condition of worthlessness. The insult to the editor or 
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publisher of the journal is, to say the least, perfectly gratuitous. 
For if a notice in its columns is not worth so much as a perfect 
copy of the book noticed, the publisher has no need to trouble 
himself to spoil a copy to get the notice, but would do better to 
put the volume into one of his parcels for the trade. 

Your contributor says that a reviewer cannot sell a book 
with a title page damaged or mutilated by, say, Messrs. Maemil- 
lan’s vulgar ** Presentation Copy ” stamp. Neither, let me add, 
can he give it away, unless he wants to affront somebody else, or 
js unmindfal how low he may fall in the estimation of the 
recipient. 

What, then, is he to do with those volumes with which it may 
not be worth bis while permanently to encumber his shelves ? 
Must he make a whole burnt offering of them to save both him- 
self and their publishers from discredit ? 

But, happily, all publishers are not guilty of this offence 
aga nit good taste and good manners. “ A. T.Q.C.”] a; gibbeted 
afew who are. Will you permit me to give honourable mention 
through your columns to a few who are not ? Among those who, 
in my experience, send out their review copies undisfigured, I 
must first place Messr+, Hodder & Stoughton, who publish so 
much of that theological and sermon literature the demand for 
which, in this sceptical age, is said to be exceeded only by that 
for the most popular novels. Other firms which, within m 
knowledge, act in the like fair and honourable way are Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, Mr. Wm. Heinemann, Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co., Messrs. Cassell & Co., Messrs. Methuen & Co., Messrs. 
Henry & Co., Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, and the 
Clarendon Press. There will, doubtless, be others of whom I am 
not aware. Not to be invidious, it might be well if one of your 
contributors, able to do so with authority, could supply a com- 

lete list of publishers which do and publishers which do not 
eoteen the value of review copies of their work.— Yours, ete. 
April 24th, 1893. J. Q. 


ARBITRATION—OR FIASCO? 


Srr,—Mr. Mundella has produced, as you point out, not an 
Arbitration but a Conciliation Bill. Instead of deploring, you 
actually endorse and applaud the fact. Have, then, the two most 
important of recent industrial struggles—the Lancashire cotton 
Pe Hull dockers’ strikes—taught us nothing? But perha 
Mr. Mundella’s experience with Mr. Charles Wilson and the 
Shipping Federation since this Bill was tabled will convince him 
that to talk amiably of conciliation to or who obstinately 
refuse to be conciliated is not statesmanship. When I find you, 
Sir, calling out loudly against any show of “compulsion” in 
dealing with the parties to these petty civil wars, 1 cannot but 
wonder whether you appreciate the national interests at stake. 
Surely there must be many a dispute in which the interest of the 
commonwealth is greater than that of either of the immediate 
parties. In such a case, or when such a point is reached, the 
nation has a clear moral right to interfere and to bring all 
Herpes pressure to bear upon the belligerents to accept terms 
aid down by an impartial tribunal. I am a sober Liberal, and 
I cannot understand this violent dread of “ compulsion ;”- it 
seems to me that the next generation, compulsorily educated, 
compulsorily vaccinated, owing to compulsion its immunity from 
cholera, sweating, and many another evil, will have none of your 
fantastic dread of being “ compelled” to settle their industrial, 
as they have already been compelled to settle their trade and 
social, difficulties. 

Beside, the Bill does, presumably, compel the conciliators 
or boards of ecnciliation to inquire and to report to the Board 
of Trade. All that is wanted is to iy life into these provisions. 
It has been found in America, and it will be found here, that 
often a proper inquiry is impossible by reason of the refusal of 
one or both the parties to take part in it. Limited powers, to 
cause the production of evidence such as exist in Massachusetts 
and other American States, may be safely given to the boards 
which are to be founded here. In the second place, Section 4 
of the Bill should be strengthened by providing for the immediate 
and effective publication in the locality by the Arbitration 
Board not only of a “ report upon their proceedings,” but of a 
definite award. We all know what laying a report before Parlia- 
ment means. The Blue-Book upon the Strikes of 1891 has just 
been published—fifteen months after time. Or take Major 
Marindin’s reports on railway accidents. Have the little para- 
graphs they get in the local papers a “commanding effect upon 
= ie opinion”? No. Good smiths don’t beat cold iron.— 

ours faithfully, G. H. P. 


{In the case of an employer who “ obstinately refuses to be 
conciliated,” what would our correspondent propose to do ? 
How will he “ compel” him toemploy? He will reveal a 
valuable secret of statesmanship if he furnishes the answer. 
A Government using compulsion which could not compel, 
like Glendower calling spirits from the vasty deep, would 
not long, we fear, remain a Government in this sensible 
country. Our correspondent is mistaken in thinking the 
principle of compulsion is implied in the provision in the Bill 
sending a Government conciliator to make a report. One does 
not talk of “ compelling” one’s officials who enter into a 
contract to obey orders.— Ep. SPEAKER. | 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





A MORNING WITH A Book. 


“ OOD, warmth, sleep, and a book,” says Hazlitt 
in his “ Farewell to Essay- Writing ” ; “ these are 
all I at present ask—the Ultima Thule of my 
wandering desires. Do you not then wish for— 
“*a friend in your retreat 
Whom you may whisper, Solitude is sweet’ ? 
Expected, well enough :—gone, still better. Such 
attractions are strengthened by distance.” There 
never was such an epicure of his moods as Hazlitt. 
Others may add Omar’s stipulation— 
“And Thou 
Besides me singing in the wilderness” . . 
But this addition would have spoiled Hazlitt’s 
pleasure. Let us remember that his love affairs had 
been unprosperous. “Such attractions,” he would 
say, “are strengthened by distance:” if, indeed, he 
used no stronger expressions. In any case the book 
and singer go ill together, and the most of us will 
decide for a spell of each in turn. 


But suppose it to be a book. I want to know 
what kind of book? For between the two kinds of 
reading which may be considered supremely delight- 
ful, I hardly know which to choose. Shall it be an 
old book which you have forgotten just enough to 
taste surprise as its beauties come back to you, 
and remember just enough to avoid the attentive 
strain of a first reading? Or shall it be a new 
book by an author you love, to be read with no 
critical purpose—(this you defer to the second 
perusal)—but merely for the lazy pleasure of 
recognising the familiar brain and sentiments at 
work, and feeling happy, perhaps, at the success of 
a friend? There is no doubt, of course, which 
Hazlitt would choose. Indeed, he has defined his 
choice in the essay “On Reading Old Books ;” but 
after a recent experience I am not quite prepared to 
agree with him. 


That your taste should approve only the best 
thoughts of the best minds is a pretty counsel, but 
one of perfection, and is found in practice to breed 
prigs: for it sets a man sailing round in a vicious 
circle. What is the best thought of the best minds ? 
That approved by the man of highest culture. Who 
is the man of highest culture? He whose taste 
approves the best thought of the best minds. To 
escape from this foolish round some of our doughtiest 
thinkers run for that discredited harbour of refuge, 
Popular Acceptance—a harbour full of shoals for 
which nobody has ever provided even the sketch of 
a chart: and we have Mr. Frederic Harrison, who 
of all men might be expected to think for himself, 
proclaiming the decadence of Romance on the ground 
that in the affections of the Million George Meredith 
is less than Thackeray and (I suppose) “ Anna Kare- 
nina” than “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


When the Westminster Gazette—in the days 
when it was called the Pall Mall Gazette—sent 
round to all sorts and conditions of eminent men 
inviting lists of “‘ The Hundred Best Books,” nothing 
appeared so wonderful in these eminent men as their 
unanimity. If I remember, quite an astounding 
number took the Rig-Vedas to bed with them asa 
general rule; and altogether a social philosopher 
had plenty of material in their replies for a theory 
that to have every other body's taste in literature 
was the first condition of eminence in every branch 
of Great Britain’s public service. But in one of the 
lists—I think it was Sir Monier Williams’s—the 
unexpected really occurred. Sir Monier thought that 
T. E. Brown's “ The Doctor” was one of the best 
books in the world. 


Now the poems of the Rev. T. E. Brown are not 
known to the Million: nor would they bulk large 
among Sir John Lubbock’s Pleasures of Life. But, 
like Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Brown has always had 
a band of readers to whom his name is more than that 
of many a great classic. Apparently the gentleman 
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who reviewed his latest volume in THE SPEAKER, 
a fortnight ago, is not one of this band, and I dare- 
say it is a case of liking altogether or scarce at all. 
Let me merely confess, then, that I would not 
exchange “ Betsy Lee” and “The Doctor” for any 
two long poems of the century: and perhaps even 
those who arraign my judgment may be conscious 
of preferences as irrational. 


I set out to describe a morning with a book. The 
book was Mr. Brown's “ Old John, and other Poems,” 
published but a few days back by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. The morning was spent in a very small 
garden overlooking a harbour. Hazlitt’s conditions 
were fulfilled. I had enjoyed enough food and sleep 
to last me for some little time: few people, I 
imagine, have complained of the cold these last 
few weeks: and the book was not only new to 
me for the most part, but certain to please. 
Moreover, a small incident had already put me 
in the best of humours. Just as I was settling 
down to read, a small tug came down the harbour 
with a barque in tow whose nationality I recog- 
nised before she cleared a corner and showed the 
Norwegian colours drooping from her peak. I 
reached for the field-glass and read her name— Henrik 
Ibsen. I imagined Mr. William Archer applauding 
as I ran to my own flag-staff and dipped the British 
ensign to that name. The Norwegians on deck stood 
puzzled for a moment, but taking the compliment to 
themselves, gave me a cheerful hail, while one or 
two ran aft and dipped the Norwegian flag in 
response. It was still running frantically up and 
down the halliards when I returned to my seat, and 
the lines of the barque were softening to beauty in 
the distance—for, to tell the truth, she had looked 
a crazy and not altogether seaworthy craft—as I 
opened my book and, by a stroke of luck, at that 
fine poem, “ The Schooner ” 

“So to the jetty gradual was she hauled: 

Then one the tiller took, 
And chewed, and spat upon his hand, and bawled ; 
And one the canvas shook 
Forth like a mouldy bat ; and one, with nods 
And smiles, lay on the bow-sprit end. and ealled 
And eursed the Harbour-master by his gods, 
* And, rotten from the gunwale to the keel, 
Rat-riddled, bilge bestank, 
Slime-slobhered, horrible, I saw her reel 
And drag her oozy tlank, 
And sprawl among the deft young waves, that langhed 
And leapt, and turned in many a sportive wheel 
As she thumped onward with her lumbering draught. 
“ And now, behold! a shadow of repose 
Upon a line of gray 
She sleeps, that transverse cuts the evening rose, 
She sleeps, and dreams away, 
Soft blended in a unity of rest 
All jars, and strifes obscene, and turbulent throes 
“Neath the broad benediction of the West 
“Sleeps; and methinks she changes as she sleeps, 
And dies, and is a spirit pure; 
Lo! on her deck, an angel pilot keeps 
His lonely watch secure.” 


It is very far from being the finest poem in the 
volume. It has not the noble humanity of “ Catherine 
Kinrade”’—and if this be not a great poem I know 
nothing about poetry—nor the rapture of “ Jessie,” 
nor the awful pathos of “ Mater Dolorosa,” nor the 
gentle pathos of “Aber Stations,” nor the fine 
religious feeling of “Planting” and “ Disguises.” 
But it came so pat to the occasion, and used the 
occasion so deftly to take hold of one’s sympathy, 
that these other poems were read in the very mood 
that, | am sure, their author would have asked for 
them. One has not often such luck in reading 
“Never the time and the place and the author 
all together,” if I may do this violence to Browning's 
line. But I trust that in any mood I should have 
had the sense to pay its meed of admiration to this 
volume. Our great singer being dead, we nicely 
calculate the less or more of notorious incompetence, 
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or turn our ears desperately towards the thin notes 
of the unproved young; while here is a true poet 
who has sung to us for the better half of a lifetime 
on themes as broad as humanity itself, and stil] 
must be content with the worship of a few. It is 
strange. 


No: I am: not proposing Mr. Brown for the 
Laureateship. But I am free to wager that your 
Laureate, when you have caught him, will have con. 
eeived and written nothing finer than “ Catherine 
Kinrade” and nothing so human as “ Betsy Lee”’ or 
“Mater Dolorosa.” And I will go a step further, 
and wager a copy of “ The Doctor” that among all 
the living bards, both middle-aged and young, you 
will find none who stands ahead of this poet in that 
charity with understanding the growth of which 
has given the poetry of this century its peculiar 
grandeur. A. T. Q. C, 








REVIEWS. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, 


Tue CuurcH IN THE RoMAN Empire, perore A.D. 170, 
Mansfield College Lectures. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 





‘HIS is a book of the very first importance, and isa 
4. fine example of the service ancient geography and 
archeology can render to sacred history and 
criticism. Professor Ramsay brings to his work not 
only the enthusiasm, the trained mind, and the first- 
hand knowledge of the explorer who has done so 
much towards the discovery of the riches buried in 
Asia Minor, but also a rare independence of judg- 
ment, critical sagacity, and sureness of insight. We 
have read his book with growing admiration and 
delight, and we have finished it with the feeling that 
while he has made all students of the older world 
his debtors, the heaviest debt is owed by the 
students of theology and the Church. He has 
supplied them with new materials, new points of 
view, and new branches of inquiry ; and he has given 
such an example of the use of his material, alike in 
the criticism of old and in the construction of new 
theories, as must inspire every worker in these fields 
at once with emulation and hope. It is not that we 
think he hasmade good all his conclusions. We believe 
him not seldom mistaken in his inferences, and often 
too exclusive in his method. He so useshisown material 
that he tends to neglect or overlook material 
no less necessary to the solution of his question. 
But these qualities increase, rather than lessen, the 
value of his book, for they make it, while no less 
instructive to the scholar, the more stimulating to 
the student. We have long been accustomed to feel 
the necessity of documents and texts to the deter- 
mination of questions in literary and _ historical 
criticism; here we are made to feel the necessity of 
places and monuments. We must know the land 
which was the stage of a drama if we would know 
how, and on what scale, and according to what 
succession of parts it was enacted; and if we can 
discover not only the stage, but, as it were, the 
figures of the play, traces of the names, the entrances 
and exits and bearing of the actors, as well as the 
emotions and behaviour of the spectators, then we 
shall come indefinitely nearer to the knowledge of 
the drama than we had ever been able to do before. 
And we may describe Professor Ramsay’s book as an 
attempt to exhibit the drama of the formation of the 
Christian Church, based on the discovery of the 
stage on which it began to be played. 

The book may be said to discuss three main 
questions—the field of Paul's missionary labours in 
Asia Minor ; the relation of the Empire to the Church, 
as expressed in the persecutions down to 170 A.D.; 
and the causes of these persecutions, and their effect 
on the constitution of the Church. In the discussion 


of the first question we come face to face with the 
cities and scenes where the attempt to realise a 
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catholic or universal Christianity was first made, and 
with the man who made it; in the second discussion 
we see the Roman Empire beginning to understand 
this new religion which had been born within its 
bosom, and to deal with it by means of its customary 
weapons ; and in the third we see some of the reasons 
why the Empire so acted, and some of the results 
produced by its action within the Church. Some of 
the subsidiary but interesting questions handled are 
textual variations in early codices—here illustrated 
by the example of Codex Beze (a really interesting 
contribution to the causes of variation)—the action of 
persecution on the mythicising imagination of the 
Church as illustrated in the story of Paul and Thekla, 
and the modifying influence of local cults on the 
religion, and the action of the central authority in 
relation to these, as in the incident of Glycerius the 
deacon. 

In all these discussions we feel the extraordinary 
realism of the critical process. It is not the work of 
a cloistered student, but of a man who has studied 
events on the field where they happened, and so 
has gained an insight which is almost like a special 
critical sense; and the result is that he often uses 
words that may well startle esoteric criticism by 
their downright plainness. Thus he speaks of “ the 
settled erroneousness of view” which still char- 
acterises the recent commentaries of Wendt and 
Lipsius, and of Baur “as moving with perfect 
ease and unhesitating confidence through the scene 
with the magistrates at Philippi,” but only because 
“utterly unconscious of the difficulty of the subject.” 
“He knows exactly what the colonial magistrates 
would do, and how they would behave; and he 
triumphantly disproves the authenticity of a docu- 
ment which might give one who possessed the his- 
toric sense a vivid picture of the provincial Roman 
magistrate suddenly realising that he has treated 
a Roman like a mere native. Ignorance might be 
freely pardoned, but not such bold assumption of 
knowledge.” And Dr. Pfleiderer’s argument as to 
first Peter being later than Trajan’s Rescript, he dis- 
misses by simply showing that the learned Berlin 
professor was altogether, and even absurdly, wrong 
in his ancient geography, politics, and history. To 
lift the literary and historical criticism of the New 
Testament out of the vicious inner and subjective 
circle in which our German masters have madeit move, 
is no inconsiderable feat ; to show how it can be made 
more positive and constructive by being brought 
into relation with the political geography and history 
of the time, is a feat of still greater significance. 
And in these two most fruitful ways Professor 
Ramsay here seeks to lead English scholarship. 
Christian literature and history have nothing to 
lose, but everything to gain, by being studied 
through and in connection with Roman. 

In the first part, which deals with “St. Paul in 
Asia Minor,” we have many interesting and sug- 
gestive views. One of these is the theory of the 
“ Travel-Document,” a sort of diary orrecord“ written 
down under the immediate influence of Paul himself,” 
and used as the basis of the narrative in Acts. The 
diacritical sign is the use of “ territorial names in the 
Roman sense, like Paul’s Epistles,’ as distinguished 
from “the popular Greek sense,” as in Acts ii. 9. 
This is a point in which ancient geography may do 
the highest service to literary criticism. The sketch 
of the localities of the first journey is vivid, while 
nothing could be more informing than to follow, 
under the guidance of our author, map on one 
side and New Testament on the other, Paul on his 
missionary journeys in Asia Minor. One of the most 
interesting incidental discussions is as to Paul's “ in- 
firmity of the flesh.” Professor Ramsay thinks it 
was a “malarial fever,” which had been caught in 
the low-lying coasts in the hot midsummer, and 
which drove the Apostle into the sanatorium of the 
hill country ; and he illustrates the references to it 
from his own experiences. But the main purpose of 
this part is to uphold what he calls “the South 
Galatian ” theory—i.e.,that Paul’s Galatia was not the 





Northern, or Gallic,section of the Roman province, but 
the Southern, or Pisidian, Phrygian, and Lycaonian. 
The Churches he addressed in the most personal and 
characteristic of his Epistles were those he founded 
during his first journey, visited and edified during 
his second, and regarded throughout as the children 
of his first love. The theory has much to recommend 
it; it gets over many exegetical and historical diffi- 
culties; it saves us from the anomaly of conceiving 
the fruits of an unrecorded as more important than 
those of a recorded journey; it shows us how Paul 
travelled along great lines of road, and how easily 
in his footsteps from Antioch—-where the contro- 
versy with Peter and the apostasy of Barnabas had 
been—the man who troubled could follow. From 
the standpoint of the traveller and geographer Pro- 
fessor Ramsay has made out a strong case. While 
his own mind is clear, he knows that there are un- 
settled points enough in the Pauline itineraries to 
make other minds hesitate. For our part we feel 
that Christianity appears early in the second century 
as so old and active in the north of Asia Minor that 
it must have spread there at an earlier date than 
Professor Ramsay allows, and by the influence of 
some most creative personality; and we also feel 
dubious as to whether Paul does not use in the 
Epistle (iii. 1) an ethnographic as well as a political 
terminology. We put it simply as a question, Would 
not Phrygians or Lycaonians, even though belonging 
to the province of Galatia, resent being addressed 
as if of the Galatian race? Wales is included in the 
kingdom of England, but the Welsh do not like 
to be called English. 

The discussion, which comes in the second part, 
of the imperial policy and action in relation to the 
Church, is a model of lucid statement and construc- 
tive historical criticism. Our author starts from 
Pliny’s Report and Trajan’s Rescript as a fixed 
point. From these he works back to the begin- 
nings of persecution under Nero, and then down- 
wards through the Flavian Emperors to his fer- 
minus ad quem in the Antonines. His contention is 
that the policy of the Empire was one and con- 
tinuous, repressive throughout, though from time to 
time differing in administrative spirit and scope. 
We are not quite clear that the case is made out as 
regards all the Flavian Emperors. The recently 
discovered Gospel according to Peter shows that there 
was a time when certain parties within the Church 
conceived the attitude of Rome as friendly, though 
its hand might be forced by a vengeful populace. 
And it seems to us as if Professor Ramsay’s reason 
for the paucity of names and legends of the persons 
martyred in this period is capable of another appli- 
cation. If men thought the end of the world at 
hand, they were the more likely to emphasise mar- 
tyrdoms as signs of its approach. But he is essen- 
tially right when he shows us the Empire as a sort 
of prescient deity discovering its enemy even before 
that enemy understood himself, and using its re- 
sources for his defeat and destruction. We may 
have some difficulty in seeing how the cunning 
ferocity of Nero, anxious to divert suspicion from 
himself to the Christians, could be taken as establish- 
ing precedents or defining a policy which later and 
more temperate Emperors followed ; but one cannot 
fail to learn from Professor Ramsay’s exposition 
how much the Emperor was the servant of the 
system, while the working of the system almost 
invariably expressed his personal character. Even 
the cruel spirit of Nero had to do homage to the 
system by disguising its fear or fierceness in the 
form of a specific accusation, and this no doubt 
helped to reveal to the Imperial authorities the 
attitude and mind of the Christians. It is no para- 
dox to say that it was persecution which showed the 
Church to the Empire; it was only, as it were, when 
they came to the death-grip that each enemy learned 
to know the other. And hence it may have been 
that, while Nero’s spirit and conduct were loathed, 
the policy he instituted was followed. But we think 
that the causes of the imperial policy were rather 
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more varied and complex than Professor Ramsay 
represents, or rather, we would say, while he 
recognises varied and concurrent causes, he lays 
too much stress on “organisation.” He uses this 
term, indeed, in a very large sense, possibly even 
to express a tendency and an ideal rather than a fact 
or organi-m; but we think that, even as he states it, 
persecution was in its beginning independent of 
organisation. What he puts as cause we should be 
inclined to put as effect. What began before there 
was any organised Church did not need organisation 
for its continued being, though possibly contributing 
more than any external cause to its early rise and 
rapid development. The ultimate reason, so far as 
concerned the relation to the Empire, was what we 
may term the common Christian mind. This is 
what we infer from Pliny’s “ Superstitio prava im- 
modica,.”’ and his account of the Christians, from 
Tacitus’s “ Superstitio exitiabilis,’ from the line 
taken lately by the Apologists, who defended 
Christianity, not as a mere organisation, but as a 
religion that was a philosophy and a school for con- 
duct. No doubt the Christian societies were illicit, 
but the crucial thing was not the direct suppression 
or break-up of the society; it was whether the man 
charged with being a Christian would or would not 
sacrifice to the Emperor. He was tested by his 
attitude to the official religion, imperial and 
Roman, which meant that his offence was _ his 
profession of a faith which would not allow 
him to recognise the Emperor as “Deus et 
Dominus,’ and so was guilty of treason to the 
established order. And so we see that just as the 
apotheosis of the Empire became more complete, 
and loyalty to it more of a religion, persecution 
became more rigorous and severe. But, of course, 
what failed to suppress the Church furthered the 
coherence of all its parts, and so the persecution 
which was opened against an unorganised society 
closed upon a society fully organised, waiting only 
the advent of a Christian Emperor to begin collective 
action. 

There is no portion of the book more instructive 
than the one which deals with the organisation of 
the Church. It contains a very inviting theory of 
the origin of the episcopal office and the rise of the 
episcopal power. The episcopos was a presbyter ap- 
pointed for some special purpose or occasion, lapsing 
back to a presbyter again when his special duty was 
fulfilled. There was an order of presbyters, but “the 
idea of an order of episcopoi at this stage is self- 
contradictory.” The authority was delegated; the 
episcopos was “a presbyter on whom certain duties had 
been imposed ;"" but he was during the first century 
“very far removed from the monarchical bishopof a.p. 
170,” without anything to “suggest that he exercised 
any authority ex officio within the community.” 
His main function was to act as correspondent 
between churches, though the letters were sent by 
the Church and addressed to a Church. Later, when 
the Churches came to be registered as collegia, the 
episcopos represented the collegium, “ for he already 
acted as representative of the community in its 
relation to others.” These views are certain to be 
widely canvassed and carefully discussed, but any 
attempt to deal with them would carry us far 
beyond our limits. 

We cannot close our review of this rich and 
suggestive book without expressing the hope that 
Professor Ramsay may yet be able to go out and 
continue his work in Asia Minor. We believe his 
own ambition is to return. We think great dis- 
coveries may yet be made at Lystra, and there is no 
spot that promises more new light to him who 
knows how to seek for it. To find the statue of the 
Zeus whom Barnabas was taken for, or the Hermes 
whom Paul was identified with, would be to make a 
marvellous and illuminating discovery. Surely there 
is in England interest enough in sacred history to 
send out the man best qualified for the work and 
to equip him sufficiently well to make an adequate 
attempt to do it. ° 





EVOLUTIONIST ETHICS. 

A REVIEW oF THE SysTeMs OF Ernics FouNDED ON THp 
TuHeory or Evotution. By C. M. Williams. 
and New York: Maemillan & Co. 

Tuis is a work of remarkable learning—except jy 
one respect to be presently specified—and of cop. 
siderable philosophic power. In its construction, 
however, there are two great faults: it is over-full, 
and it is not by any means incisive. All the mors] 
philosophy of the present time somehow suffers 
from the latter fault. Hardly any ethical writers 
can write at all without veiling a few simple 
propositions in a vast cloud of words. The difference 
between Mr. Williams and the bulk of his fellows 
lies in the fact that his propositions are not few or 
simple, but many and difficult. But he knows so 
much, and assumes so much knowledge in his own 
readers, that he fails to hammer in his conclusions 
with the definiteness and precision to which we have 
become accustomed by the spread of platform 
oratory and popular education. He runs on from 
Fechner to Weismann, and from Weismann to 
Eimer, and refers parenthetically inter alia to 
Carneri and to Avenarius’ formula of the complete 
maintenance of life. He alludes freely to Wundt’s 
theories without mentioning him, and though we 
have much biology and little sociology, we have the 
Fabians, and the history of popular morals, and 
“ Looking Backward,” and the Elmira Penitentiary. 
We float on the rapid stream of his eloquence, now 
over depths of learning, now over shallows of plati- 
tude. Sometimes we pass a bit of newspaper, and 
sometimes we seem to recognise a scrap of the New 
Testament. If we could dive we might pick up 
something, but the stream is too rapid for that. To 
drop metaphor, if we could laboriously construe 
modern ethical works as we construe the Ethics 
or Metaphysics of Aristotle, we think they would 
do us more good. 

This being premised, we may say that the book 
consists of two parts: a series of good abstracts of 
Mr. Williams's leading predecessors in the field of 
“evolutional ethies,” including not only such well- 
known names as Spencer, Darwin, and Fiske, but less 
known writers like the late Alfred Barratt, Carneri, 
Gizycki, and Héffding ; anda review of results which 
exhibits much more learning than any book on 
ethics we have yet seen— which involves, for in- 
stance, much more specific reference to biology than 
Mr. Alexander's “ Moral Order and Progress,” and 
more detailed treatment of social history and social 
science than Mr. Herbert Spencer's “ Data of Ethics.” 
Having read it, however, we feel inclined to limit 
our criticism to specific points: first because the 
impression we have got from repeated attempts to 
read and analyse the book is that there is not after 
all very much to say about evolutional ethics in 
particular, unless one goes—which Mr. Williams does 
not—into the history of moral concepts as shown in 
philology, and into the hypothetical details of the 
genesis of conscience ; and secondly, because the book 
appears after all to make no particular advance on 
the current ethics of Evolutionists as expounded, 
for instance, by Mr. Herbert Spencer. It repudiates, 
indeed, the conception of absolute ethics, but it 
maintains that society is progressing towards a state 
of more or less prolonged equilibrium of the whole 
human race, in which everyone will be more 
sympathetic, more altruistic, and happier; in which 
men will influence each other more for good and 
less for evil, because the morally tainted will 
be reformed or eliminated. We shall not (probably) 
have many strong passions: we shall be domin- 
ated by a high public opinion; we shall be 
very sensitive to cruelty and suffering; we shall 
not be Socialists; the family will not have been 
destroyed; and we shall have escaped the de- 
moralising influences of Christian theology as mis- 
represented by Mr. Williams in the present work. 


li mdon 


The moral life of the bulk of mankind in fact 
will be very like that lived by the best of the 
respectable upper middle classes in most civilised 
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countries to-day—a life of steady, honourable, 
omfortable, well-living and _ well-doing, with 
jJentiful altruism, and a fair degree of enjoyment, 
but with no mystical element and no religion save 
that of humanity. 

We do not ourselves believe that such a life will 
ong be livable. Mr. Williams’s Fabian friends will 
jismiss it as unutterably bourgeois ; we feel confident 
hat it will be broken by explosions of atavistic 
ice and chequered by the profound depressions of 
essimism. But Mr. Williams’s scientific statements 
hallenge a good deal of criticism in detail. Heisa 
Positivist of the type of Professor Karl Pearson and 
George Henry Lewes—that is to say, he accepts the 
phenomenal and declines even to notice the metem- 
pirical difficulties that the phenomenal suggests at 
every step. He is a psychologist of the most 
modern school—he declines, and very properly too, 
to separate thought, feeling, and will; yet his 
philosophy of science is in that stage which 
recognises an antithesis of matter and force. He 
gets rid successfully enough of the associations 
of necessity which commonly cloud the discussion 
of determinist theories; but he entirely fails to 
touch the inevitable antithesis made so much of by 
Kant—illusory we suppose he would call it—which 
man invariably makes between himself as agent and 
other beings or things as acted on. It may be, of 
course, that “evolutional ethics” can explain this 
antithesis as due to the prolonged struggle between 
mankind and the rest of nature, or to the necessary 
antithesis of subject and object in perception. But 
Mr. Williams passes it by without any comment at 
all. 

And so we might go on indefinitely, but there is 
one part of Mr. Williams’s book which calls for 
severer notice—we mean his attack on the Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement as ethically immoral, 
because, he maintains, it holds out to the worst of 
men complete pardon for his sins at any moment; 
whereas, in fact, every act has never-ending con- 
sequences to the agent, his posterity and society, 
and psychology teaches that sudden changes of 
character are out of the question. In the first 
place, psychology—that is, current scientific psy- 
chology—teaches nothing of the kind. Below the 
threshold of consciousness (a term to which Mr. 
Williams objects) there are a multitude of presenta- 
tions of all sorts tending (since every presentation 
may set up changes running on to action) some 
to ethically good action and some to bad. Why 
should not some sudden intensifying of one group 
of these presentations be possible—an intensification 
80 permanent as to call up associations which may 
overpower those hitherto dominant? In the next 
place, if Mr. Williams had taken a tenth part of the 
trouble to master the elementary doctrines of 
orthodox or Catholic (we do not mean only Roman 
Catholic) Christianity that he must have taken over 
Rolph and Eimer and Avenarius and Gizycki, he 
would have learnt that his account of its central 
doctrine is the merest caricature. True, much 
popular Christianity wholly ignores the enormous 
differences recognised in the Primitive Church, 
and in the less simple forms of the Christian 
creed, between the catechumen and the established 
Christian, and between the ordinary merits of 
the average Christian and the “heroic virtue” 
of the saint. Moreover, the consciousness that 
full and free forgiveness is ready for the of- 
fender when he gets ready to repent, even if it 
is not till his death-bed, doubtless is, as Mr. 
Williams says, “ most pernicious in its results”; 
but such consciousness, though no doubt stimu- 
lated by a certain kind of popular preaching, 
is none the less, according to “orthodox doc- 
trine,” an illusion. Deliberately to postpone re- 
pentance is to commit that sin for which there 
is no pardon either in this world or in the world 
to come. 

Whether a given religious doctrine be true or 
false, however, it is not proper to discuss here. 





Whichever it is, it is justas much part of the history 
of human thought as the Ideas of Plato or (as an 
anti-climax) the ethical doctrines of Dr. Paul Ree. 
But Mr. Williams takes his accounts of scientific 
doctrine from recognised, if obscure, authorities, and 
picks up his notions of “ Christianity ”—which may 
mean anything—anywhere and anyhow. This is 
not fair, either to the theologians or to those readers 
who know no theology. If Mr. Williams does not 
get this part of his subject right, how can an ordinary 
reader trust him on Gizycki and Carneri and 
Avenarius ? 


AN IGNOBLE CAREER. 


Tue PrIncELY CHANDOS: A MEMOIR OF JAMES BRYDGEsS, 
PAYMASTER-GENERAL TO THE Forces ABROAD, 1705- 
1711. By John Robert Robinson. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 


THE manner of this memoir is the reverse of inter- 
esting. Pope is either “that note of interrogation,” 
or “the immortal bard of Twickenham ;” Swift is 
“the celebrated Dean of St. Patrick’s;” Walpole, 
“the famous Sir Robert ;” and the Duke of Chandos 
“ pays that debt of nature which all mortals sooner 
or later must.” These are among the highest flights 
of style in a dry and ineffective narrative. The 
work, however, is of importance as the first attempt 
at a full account of a typical career. Careful re- 
search marks every page,and on three matters the 
author has shed new light. (1) He has drawn 
attention to the friendship which appears, by 
their correspondence, to have existed between 
the Duke of Marlborough and his Paymaster— 
a point overlooked by the biographers of Marl- 
borough. (2) He has disposed of an injurious 
popular error concerning the birth and social 
position of the duke’s third wife, which has been 
handed down to the present day; a reference to 
the tombs of the Brydges in Whitchurch parish 
church proves conclusively that it was not the 
“ Princely” Chandos, but his son, who married the 
ostler’s wife. (3) He has succeeded in giving some 
sort of description of Canons, the palace Chandos 
built, of which no print exists, and which was pulled 
down very shortly after its builder's death. Slight 
as they are, these matters are not altogether with- 
out significance, and Mr. Robinson has credit by 
them. He must also be credited with soundness of 
judgment; he balances the pros and cons as to the 
source of Paymaster Brydges’ wealth with the im- 
partiality of a judge, and though it is evident that 
he himself has no doubt of the culprit’s guilt, he 
practically leaves the case to the decision of the 
reader. This might have been a great literary 
stroke; but, unfortunately, it is the result of the 
author's inability to grasp and present the character 
he deals with. His book is only the data for an 
essay on its subject. We grope unavailingly among 
statistics, dates, bald statements of expense, for some 
portrait of this English Reynard the Fox, who never 
accounted for hundreds of thousands of the public 
money, and who, with a Commission of Inquiry 
hanging over his head, advanced to the highest 
honours in the sovereign’s gift, and enjoyed not only 
royal but public favour during three reigns. His 
adroitness during his term of office is pointed out, 
and his rash expense and speculation when he set 
up for a grandee are sufficiently illustrated, but we 
have hardly a glimpse into his mind; the author 
seems quite unable to add two traits of character 
together. 

An unescapable Nemesis pursued this robber of 
the public purse: he was devoted by the Fates to 
point two proverbs. The South-Sea Bubble and 
a ruinous building society let him know that “ gear 
is easier gained than guided,” and the dilapidation of 
his palace immediately after his death told the world 
that “ill-gotten gear winna enrich the third heir.” 
He was also given over to the adornment of a tale; 
Miss Spence’s “ How to be Rid of a Wife” propagated 
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the false story of his having purchased an ostler’s 
wife for his third matrimonial venture. His name 
belongs to proverbs and minor fiction : with thoughts 
above such reaches it has no connection. The only 
public evidence remaining of the wealth and splendour 
of the “ Princely ” Chandos is the ridiculous statue of 
George II. in Golden Square. 


GOETHE WORSHIP. 


Essays ON GERMAN LITERATURE. By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literature in Columbia College. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

“* Rep signifies the Frenchmen’s blood,’ sang Kiérner 

in earlier days.” We have no authority for supposing 

that Professor Boyesen is, politically speaking, a 

Franzosenfresser, as was the eloquent Kérner; but 

whenever, in this able and erudite volume, he 

makes mention of any name connected with the 
left bank of the Rhine, he certainly gives one the 
impression of believing that nothing but frivolity 
can come from France. M. Taine, it would seem, 
exemplifies “the total inability of the Gaul to com- 
prehend the Gothic character.” Chateaubriand, 
being also “a Gaul,” cannot, as can Schleiermacher, 
with whom Mr. Boyesen contrasts him, “appeal 
to the deeper needs of the soul.” Referring to the 
“Xenien”—a series of satirical epigrams, the joint 
production of Schiller and Goethe—Mr. Boyesen 
proudly affirms that “witty in the French sense few of 
them are.” We cordially agree. Many of them, 
however, are witty in the elephantine sense, which 
is a wholly different thing. They may require at 
times a surgical operation for the full comprehension 
of their point, but they are earnest, Teutonic, echt- 
Deutsch, and, therefore, immeasurably superior to 
the shallow and too easily appreciable pleasantries 
of “the Gaul.” But the full vials of Mr. Boyesen’s 
contempt for things Gallic are reserved for the heads 
of such devoted Frenchmen as have ventured 
to criticise the all-perfect Goethe. Here, however, 
he has been a little unfortunate in the selection of 
his victim. M. Edmond Scherer, although he had 
the audacity to assert that “ Werther” was silly, 
was not, primarily, “a malignant and disgruntled 

Frenchman ™ (“that’s good; disgruntled Frenchman 

is good,” would have exclaimed Polonius); he was a 

severe Swiss professor of Biblical exegesis, though 

accidentally born in Paris, almost German in mind, 
and gifted with a frequently sagacious critical sense. 

In the series of articles on Goethe which Matthew 

Arnold endorsed with an approbation against which 

Professor Boyesen protests, M. Scherer has done 

ample justice to what, in its line, was really perfect 

in Goethe’s work—the first part of Faust and the 
early lyrics. If he has also ventured to affirm that 

“one cannot read his works without continually 

falling in with trivial admirations, solemn pieces 

of simplicity, reflections which bear upon nothing,” 
no one, surely, can disagree with M. Scherer 
save those whose critical capacities are permanently 
blinded by the excess of light that flows from 

a great name. If one observes, for instance :— 

Winter evenings generally close in early,—one 

makes a remark which, though strictly accurate, is 

neither wholly novel nor supremely striking. We 
do not assert that this statement is, word for word, 
to be met with in the works of Goethe, but we do 
assert that it is a fair type of many similar observa- 
tions of his, observations over which his intrans- 
igeant idolaters throw up their arms in ecstasy and 
ejaculate, “ Prachtvoll ! Wunderschin!” Certainly 
there are to be found in Goethe's novels, notably in 

“Wilhelm Meister,” as in his autobiography, many 

statements of a no less serene and indubitable 

veracity. 

In the course of his life’s battle for the emancipa- 
tion of the German spirit, Goethe had to carve his 
way through masses of dull sleepy commonplace, 
and it is not to be wondered at if his contact with 
this affected him, and clove to him, till the end. 
The marvellous work he did for German thought and 



























art no sane person would attempt to decry. | 
is permitted, however, in the face of a too rapturoy; 
hero-worship, to suggest that he was fallible; tha 
like other mortals, he could occasionally open hig 
lips without pearls and diamonds of speech falling 
from them as a necessary consequence. 

Goethe has never been so much studied and 
written of as he is to-day, yet there are certain 
indications in the workings of what he called the 
Zeit-Geist that the noonday of his influence is op 
the wane. He was essentially a child of the 
eighteenth century, and the influence and ideals 
of the eighteenth century have a feebler hold on 
us every day. He was essentially “individualistic,” 
and it is not in the sphere of politics alone that 
socialistic, “ altruistic’ tendencies are daily gather. 
ing force. His philosophy of life was essentially 
pagan, and the neo-Christian movement is steadily 
growing stronger in England and in France alike, 
But this is to open a wide-reaching question. 

Mr. Boyesen’s book contains a clear exposure 
of Carlyle’s complete misconception of the teaching 
of Goethe. It contains, also, many other interesting 
essays, notably two on the German novel, which 
is not so well known in England as it might be. 
But one fears that even Mr. Boyesen’s attractive 
sketch of it will fail to induce those among us who 
look abroad for their reading in this line to desert 
the French novel—so lightly, so enticingly written 

-for the patient and ponderous prose of the 
Fatherland. An essay on “ Novalis and the Blue 
Flower” shows much graceful sympathy with 
German romanticism at the beginning of our cen- 
tury, though Mr. Boyesen—to the tune of “ Pro- 
testant Boys ”—objects to the “ idolatrous Madonna 
worship” which he conceives to have characterised 
this school. 

The American professor's book is always well- 
informed, and, as a rule, brightly written. If, as it 
merits, it should reach a re-issue, one might advise 
him to read what a Scotch professor, Mr. Edward 
Caird, has to say about Goethe, in his recently- 
published “Essays on Literature and Philosophy.” Mr. 
Caird’s criticism is, in many respects, the most 
suggestive criticism of Goethe existing in English, 
and Mr. Boyesen would surely find it appreciative 
enough. One might ask him also to explain to us 
what he may mean by this phrase: “The romantic 
rear-guard is represented by the lovers of Dickens, 
Scott, Victor Hugo, and Stevenson,” a strangely 
consorted Quadruple Alliance! And, in the light of 
actual historical revelations, it is hardly correct to 
say that “the Germans in 1870 merely accepted a 
challenge.” The Germans in 1870—M. de Bismarck’s 
confessions of the other day finally prove it—forced 
a challenge, knowing themselves to be, for the 
moment, the stronger Power. 


FICTION. 
Tiny Lurrret.. By E. W. Hornung. London: Cassell & Co., 
Limited. 
THE SHapow or A Sone. By Cecil Harley. London : Cassell 
& Co., Limited. 
A Mere Cypuer. By Mary A. Dickens. 
London : Maemillan & Co. 
“ A BRIDE FROM THE Bush” showed that much was 
to be hoped from Mr. Hornung’s pen. His latest 
novel, “ Tiny Luttrell,” goes far to fulfil those hopes, 
while suggesting further possibilities beyond. It is 
a good story, admirably told. There is a chastity 
and polish in Mr. Hornung’s style which, combined 
with a keen sense of humour and a quite remarkable 
insight into feminine character, make as promising 
an equipment as a young author could wish. He 
has not had occasion yet to show how far he can 
deal with the deeper issues of life; but as an artist 
in words and a handler of metaphor he stands high 
among his fellows. The tropical shadows which 
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look “as if they could be rolled up like sheets of 
zine,” the sun shining in the double row of windows 
“like the flash of the broadside of a two-decker,” 
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Hahese are images which linger in the memory. The 


ok sparkles with brilliant little passages. The 
etail is occasionally, it must be allowed, superior 
»the main lines of the story; but there is at least 
me scene, that in which Tiny is cross-questioned by 
dy Dromard, which any writer might well be 
oud of. From first to last the reader's attention 
s held, and what he has read rapidly for the sake of 
he story, he is likely to go through again more 
jeliberately for that of the style. 

Mr. Harley’s is, we believe, a ’prentice hand; but 
»* The Shadow of a Song” it has wrought a really 
ascinating romance. Taking the subject of “hypnotic 
mggestion ”” as the central idea of his book, he has 
oven around that idea a thrilling and powerful story 
pf mingled passions. True, the plot is not free from 
suspicion of melodrama; improbability is strained 
o the verge of impossibility ; but so skilfully are 
he daringly conceived situations sustained that the 
aader follows their course with very real interest. 
in the first chapter the note of mystery is struck—a 
mystery ever deepening to its tragic close. Jack 
Helston, a dreamy, sensitive young fellow, being on 
his way to visit a former acquaintance in the North 
ountry, halts by the side of a little brook before 
eaching his destination. Then and there his evil 
genius appears—-a beautiful and strangely uncanny 
oman. Elsie Marriott is the sister of Jack's host ; 
not only his sister, but his accomplice. For this 
precious pair are immersed in nefarious plots, and 
he young dreamer is destined by them for a cat’s- 
nw. Blind to his danger, he falls into the snare, 
nd Elsie’s mesmeric charms beguile him to ruin. 
In a hypnotic state, induced by her weird spells, 
Jack commits a fraud of which he himself remains 
utterly unconscious. He is hunted down, arrested, 
and sent for trial. Meanwhile, the beautiful sorceress 
who has lured him on is hoist with her own petard. 
For Elsie, the unscrupulous agent of her wicked 
brother, is smitten with frantic love for her victim, 
and having got him into prison, is now wildly bent 
upon getting him out again. How she accomplishes 
this apparently impracticable feat by dint of a daring 
stratagem, and how, in the very moment of her 
triumph, Nemesis strikes her down, may best be 
gathered from the story itself, where all this is told 
with a subtle charm not to be conveyed by a mere 
analysis of the plot. Sensational as it may seem, it 
isno vulgar melodrama, but, rather, a psychological 
romance, which the reader will find in “ The Shadow 
of a Song.” Mysticism is the predominant feature 
of the book. The vague, haunting charm of Elsie’s 
weird “ Binding Song” produces a curiously strong 
impression, thanks to the author's imaginative 
faculty. But there is plenty of comedy to relieve 
the tension. The minor characters are excellently 
individualised, and their talk is bright and natural. 
Mr. Harley has done so well that we shall hope tc see 
him do still better ir future. 

The most abiding impression left upon the reader's 
mind by the perusal of “A Mere Cypher” will 
probably be that of incongruity. For here is a book, 
bearing upon its title-page the great name of Dickens, 
and lo! from cover to cover stretches a desert of 
gloom unrelieved by a single oasis of mirth! From 
Dan even unto Beersheba all is dark and dreary. 
Miss Mary Dickens has, in fact, succeeded in defying 
heredity by writing a story absolutely devoid of any 
trace of humour or light-heartedness. Her dramatis 
persone are quite appallingly in earnest; they 
take themselves and each other with stupendous 
seriousness. The theme itself is of a most 
depressing nature. Norman Strange, a young man 
of considerable promise, has lapsed into a state of 
chronic drunkenness, and is induced to place himself 
under the care of a certain Dr. Custance for purposes 
of reformation. Beneath the roof of this gentleman 
—who, however, makes no personal effort to reform 
his patient—a wondrous transformation is effected, 
the dipsomaniac being converted, with startling 
swiftness, into a sort of Toynbee Hall young man. 
Whilst engaged in “ slumming,” he meets his fate, in 





the person of Stella Chisholm, a beautiful girl of 
congenially “earnest” tendencies. The enthusiastic 
young couple plunge fervently into utopian schemes 
for the benefit of “the masses ""—schemes which are 
about to be crowned by their marriage when melo- 
drama steps in to delay that event. Dr. Custance, 
the villain of the story, comes down upon the white- 
washed hero with fearsome threats of exposure of 
the darker past, and accusations of a murder, all 
after the approved Adelphi pattern. With that 
sweet unreasonableness so eminently characteristic 
of the hero of fiction, Norman does not consult his 
solicitor, nor even kick the blackmailer out of the 
house, but sits down to be tragic. 

Dr. Custance, however, is not permitted to carry 
out his nefarious project. His wife—a little person 
of quite astounding dreariness and stupidity—dis- 
approving of his conduct, gives him a cup of cold 
pison. By this simple act of heroism she not only 
saves Norman, but removes from herself the slur of 
being “‘a mere cypher.” Upon the minute drawing 
of this supremely uninteresting character Miss 
Dickens has lavished an amount of care and study 
worthy of a better subject. As it is, the reader is 
hideously bored, and pines for a little exhilarating 
wickedness amidst the monotony of so much tepid 
virtue. The book is carefully written, but with a 
singular lack of charm or distinction. The style is 
laboured, and the plot sadly threadbare. But it is 
all very harmless. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


HARDLY more than twelve months ago Queen Square Congrega- 
tional Church, Brighton, lost its pastor oy the unexpected death 
in his fortieth year of the Rev. T. Rhys Evans. Few men 
shrank more sensitively from anything in the nature of self- 
advertisement than the shy, scholarly, and eloquent preacher 
who died in the bleak spring of 1892, just as Nonconformity 
at large was beginning to realise the rare qualities of mind and 
heart which met in the winning and fascinating personality 
of the man who had stood for a term of eventful years in the pulpit 
ounce oceupied by the late Paxton Hood. Doubtless to many 
eople the very name of Rhys Evans is unfamiliar, yet since 
Robertson of Brighton went to an early grave no preacher 
of more remarkable gifts or more subtle influence has appeared 
in the famous Sussex town. We have seldom come across a 
more brave and beautiful book than this young preacher’s “ Life 
and Letters,” and the sermons and addresses included in it more 
than bear out all that is urged in the frank and genial monograph 
which confronts the reader at the outset. A son of the manse, 
Rhys Evans, even as a lad of fourteen, won exceptional honours 
at a public school in Greek, and at Cheshunt College, where 
he was edueated for the work of the Congregational ministry, 
his wit and vivacity were not less conspicuous than his brilliant 
powers of speech, his genuine devotion to learning, and the 
modesty and chivalry of his habitaal bearing amongst his com- 
rades. At the age of twenty-two he settled in Brighton, and 
for several years afterwards he was too much of a recluse. He 
had succeeded to a difficult pastorate, and he hated con- 
troversy, and so, for a while, outside the pulpit his people 
saw but little of him. All sorts and conditions of men 
were attracted by his imaginative sermons and by the deli- 
cate sympathy of a transparently honest and generous nature. 
During those early years of his ministry, when Mr. Rhys Evans 
held himself aloof from the work of the town and the activities 
of the denomination, he delved deeply in classical learning and 
made himself master of at least half-a.dozen European languages, 
His gifts as a literary critic were considerable, aud were turned 
to good account in more than one direction ; and this book reveals 
his skill as a translator of Euripides, as well as the acateness of 
*Tue Lire anp Letrers or T. Ruys Evans. With Selections from 
his Sermons and Addresses. By Richard Lovett, M.A. Photogravure 
Portrait. London: James Clarke & Company. Crown 8vo. (6s.) 
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his judgment as a student of Ibsen. Dante, however, more than 
any other man, was his intellectual lord, and he had accumulated 
by patient and persistent study and research the materials for a 
book on the great Italian poet when death surprised him at his 
unfinished task. In later Vite, from a sheer sense of duty, Mr. 
Rhys Evans had forced himself to take a more active part in the 
mublie affairs of the town, and his literary addresses at the 
-avilion, as well as his work on the School Board, were giving 
him a remarkable ascendency in Brighton when tidings of his 
death suddenly startled his friends. This book, written by a 
fellow-student and a life-long friend with admirable taste, reveals 
the characteristics of a man who was loved wherever he was 
known, and who possessed not merely the temperament of genius, 
but in a measure also its magic gifts. The lettersof Rhys Evans, 
which are interwoven with the reminiscences of his friends in 
the opening pages of this volume, are pervaded by the spirit of 
poetry, and throw into attractive relief his wide reading, his 
catholic tastes, and the wit and wisdom which heightened the 
charm of a singularly attractive and impressionable nature. 

We are glad to encounter once more the self-taught naturalist, 
who is content to be known as a “ Son of the Marshes,” and who 
has already written three or four books with the breath of the 
woodlands in them. Under the title of “ Forest Tithes” this 
rural philosopher has just published another group of studies 
from nature, and those in populous city pent, who look wistfully 
towards the country, will find much of its charm and freshness 
reflected in these quaint and modest pages. The Weald lands of 
Surrey and Sussex abound in quiet and sequestered places, where 
it is possible to study at leisure the life of the wild creatures 
and their ways, and this disciple of Gilbert White and Thorean 
has made the most of such opportunities, and has gathered in 
consequence the harvest of a quiet eye. He has watched the 
flight of the birds, has studied the habits of the otter, and has 
much to tell us about that audacious long-tailed freebooter, the 
rat, who wages war in merciless fashion against the young and 
foolish water-fow] in marsh and stream. The love of the country 
is in every page of this record, and the book is marked by keen 
observation as well as by hearty appreciation of all that is sweet 
and wholesome in rural life. We are bound, however, to add 
that we like a“Son of the Marshes” best when he is least 
ambitious, and there are one or two sketches in the present 
volume which strike us as being self-conscious and mannered ; 
but in the main the book is as breezy and as full of artless insight 
as its predecessors. 

Another volume which carries us at once from crowded streets 
and dreary squares is “The Field-Naturalist’s Handbook,” a 
little work of reference which has won, on the principle of pro- 
motion by merit, the honours of a fifth edition. It was written 
in the first instance by the late Rev. J. G. Wood, and his son, 
the Rev. Theodore Wood, has given it its present shape and 
brought it up to date. The requirements of young students of 
nature have been steadily considered in the preparation of this 
admirable manual. The book is avowedly intended for those 
who wish to go into the fields, lanes, and forests in search of 
butterflies, moths, birds’ eggs, and plants, and who desire not 
only to collect specimens, but to learn the habits of the creatures 
which they encounter in their investigations. Each month in 
the year is taken successively, and a complete list of the butter- 
flies and moths which appear in it are given, together with the 
plants that are in flower and their localities. Birds are classed 
according to their accepted order, commencing with the hawk 
tribes and ending with the petrels. The approximate stay of 
each bird in England is indicated, together with the locality of 
its nest, and the usual number of its eggs. The volume is 
pam with interesting facts in entomology, ornithology, and 
otany, and it also abounds in practical hints which are quite 
evidently the outeome of wide experience. 

It is hardly necessary to do more in this column than chronicle 
the appearance of the twenty-ninth annual edition of “The 
Royal Guide to the London Charities,” a handbook of reference 
originally started by the late Mr. Herbert Fry, and now edited 
by Mr. John Lane. The scope of the work is tolerably well 
known, and therefore it is perhaps enough to add that these 
three hundred pages give in alphabetical order a complete list of 
the London charities, great and small, with the date of their 
foundation, their address, their object, their last reported annual 
income, their chief officials, and the number of patients admitted 
to the institution. We are sorry to observe that at Guy’s Hospital 
at least one hundred beds out of a total of six hundred are 
unoccupied from want of funds, and many applicants have to be 
refused admission. There are twenty general hospitals within 
the metropolitan area, and eleven of them have medical schools ; 
seventeen of these great and beneficent institutions are almost 
entirely dependent upon voluntary contributions, and the drain 
on their resources is, of course, constant. Amongst the hospitals 
which appear to be in special need of help at the present time 
are the British Home for Incurables at Clapham; the Great 
Northern Central Hospital, Holloway Road; the London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields ; the Westminster Ophthalmic 
es West Strand ; the Cancer Hospital, Fulham Koad ; and 
the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. In each 


of these cases prompt help is sought to carry out either the 
building of larger premises or the extension of present ones—due 
in each instance to the ever-increasing demands of the work. 





The Oxford “ Helps to the Study of the Bible ” has just hee 
brought out in a revised and enlarged edition, illustrated wit) 
sixty-four plates and a new series of maps. The pith of many 
volumes is presented in these admirably arranged pages, for they 
contain introductions to the several books of the Bible, a coneis. 
summary of the history and antiquities of the Jews, the results 
of modern research and exploration in Palestine, as well as mune) 
tabulated information concerning manners and customs in the 
East, Jewish sects and parties, and the geography, botany, and 
natural history of the Holy Land. There is also an elaborat, 
subject-index to the Scriptures, and a concordance for the further 
help of Bible-students, The coloured maps are many and admir. 
able. It would be an advantage, not to themselves alone, by 
also to those whom they seek to instruct and enlighten, if. this 
scholarly, concise, and yet comprehensive manual of reference 
lay on the desk of every clergyman, minister, and Sunday-schoo) 
teacher in the land. 

Mrs. Buckland’s book about “ Viands, whence they come, 
and how they are cooked,” differs considerably from ordinary 
manuals of its kind. There is a literary flavour about it, and 
evidence, moreover, on almost every page of wide reading and 
close observation. Quaint old customs are recalled concerning 
this or that aspect of kitchen physic, and historical allusions 
brighten an unconventional but not an unpractical manual 
Poets, physicians, and epicures lend grace to the narrative, or 
supply it with counsels of perfection, and a “bundle of old 
recipes,” picked with discrimination from forgotten cookery 
books of last century, heighten the practical value of a volume 
which may be safely left to make its own appeal to all who 
appreciate the dainty treatment of a dainty theme. 

Dr. Alexander Whyte, the poet-preacher of Edinburgh, has 
been for years a close and enthusiastic student of the writings of 
the author of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and this circumstance 
lends special interest to the volume which he has just published, 
entitled “ Banyan Characters.” The book consists of twenty-six 
lectures delivered in St. George's Free Chureh, Edinburgh, and 
it is a quite noteworthy exposition of the facts and forces which 
met in the personages who figure in Bunyan’s wonderful allegory. 
Dr. Whyte helps us to understand more vividly than before what 
manner of men were Obstinate, Pliable, Talkative, Faithful, 
Evangelist, and the like ; and the modern applications of that old 
story of the soul’s quest are indicated by many subtle and 
suggestive comments which often touch to the quick the greater 
as well as the lesser issues of faith and conduct. There is both 
vigour and yivacity about the book, fancy and feeling, yet the 
tenderness is as conspicuous as the courage. Dr. Whyte has 
done well to give these lectures to a wider audience than that to 
which they were originally addressed, for the book is the out- 
come of mellow experience as well as independent thought, and 
multitudes will weleome it because of the light which it casts, not 
merely on Bunyan’s page, but on the battle and burden whicli- 
in the nineteenth century no less than in the seventeenth—con- 
front those who are not content to live at random. 
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meas PRoTHERO. ; 
| MOIRS OF MY INDIAN CA REER. (6) The Poetry of Lord de Tabley. By R. Le GALLIENNE. 
@ Rev. Bt by sir Georce Campnett, M.P., K.C.S.I., D.C.L. Edited by Sir Cuares London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd. 
E. BERNARD. 2 vols., 8vo. W ith portrait and map, 21S. net. pes 
tion THE MONTHLY PACKET. ; 
\) . 
mdon : NEST RENAN. In Memoriam. By the PRICE ONE SHILLING} (MAY, 1893. 
J Right Hon. Sir Mountstvuart Etrpninstone Grant Durr, G.C.S.1., F.R.S. Contains among other articles :— 
Vols. 9 Crown 8vo, 6s. The Gentle Heritage. Chaps. XI., XII. By Frances E. Crompton. j if 
? Five English Poets. V.—Retrospection. By Arthur D. Innes. if 
West. 4 LERIDGE S COM PLETE POET- Sun-Rays and Star-Beams. I1.—The Nature of Light. By Agnes Giberne. : 
nford. ICAL WORKS. Edited, with a Bibliographical Introduction, by J. Dykes The Passé Défini Girl. By the Hoa. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
stuart @ ‘Aurssir. Crown Evo, 7s. 6d. Don Quixote. By Sidney T. Irwin. 
LESLIE STEPHEN hy the PALL aks G ~~? 77£.— Having had Lessons of Patience: ‘The Lord’s Prayer.” By E. M. Sewell. 
erbury personal experience in such matters, and traversed part of the ground so carefully Eng P By C. M. Yonge 
oe. sed by Mr. Campbell, I can say with some confidence that the Life is in its kind a pep ee — ar ns 2 ete yn y C. M. Yonge. 
| performance. . . . It is the highest triumph of biographies of thiskind so to arrange an hard. aps “va. y Natharine 5. Macquoid, 
ale ts as to reveal character and give the secret of a man’s career without a word of The China antes * ane 
brary. Bx comment.’ Prize Competitions, Questions, an es, etc., etc. 
#E GLOBE, —“ A quite remarkable contribution to the de//es lettres. It will be 
B sed for a ver » long time to come—perhaps for always—as embodying the best LOT 13, a NEW NOVEL, by DOROTHEA GERARD, will 1 
y le edition of Coleridge's Poems, together with the most useful and acceptable of appear in the New Volume of the “‘ MONTHLY PACKET,” commencing with ie 
¢ poet's memoirs.” the JULY Number. 
91-92. TSMAN.— Will be welcomed by lovers of poetry everywhere as probably the Loxpon : A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32, Bedford Stree Bedford Street, ‘Strand. ' 
nvenient edition of Coleridge, whether for reading or for general reference, that —_—— ——_—_——— ’ 
The et been issued from the Press.” way. L A EW. = os 
p rice 6d, 

’S MAGAZINE 
aunde ACMI LLAN ° \ New Estimate of Victor Hugo William — ; 
rench, No, 403. MAY, 1893. King Arthur J. Cuming Walters. 

CONTENTS :— The Crusaders — a B.A. 
‘+ , ; de Ee _— “ae The Revolution of February, '48 im. A. Boyd 
rould. : pee Beasts Sapeee._ By Mise, Sec. Chaps X.—-XEl. The “ Oresteia” in English Prose C. T. Gwynne, B.C.L. 
: shes. Fictive Fragments Isabel Murrz ay "Gilchrist. 
re baggy G ef ie ae Concerning *‘ A Woman of No Importance’ C. T. J. Hiatt. 
. ee ‘The Fruits of Civilisation Harry Roberts. 
nsley. > 370 Seeuew' _ igrentament. History at a Glance J. J. Britton. ; 
6. Some Thoughts on Pascal. < Basanti: oe no john I LA 
7. The Humours of a Canadian Election. By W. F. Stockley. pe Aes “ft the Ch bs orgy R. " Hen swish 
.C.L. 8. = First Ambassadors to Russia. By Julian Corbett. 1 te P eae f English , Liddell Bartlet 
9. The General. . ae ee . a . 
Mr. Mallock as Poet—French Literature, &c. &c. 
Vols FMACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Lawrence & Bullen's Publications. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE OovpyYD Wo momMenNn. 


A NOVEL, in Three Volumes. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘‘ New Grub Street,” &c. 


THE WORKS OF SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. Edited 


by W. C. WARD. 2 vols., demy 8vo, £1 §s. net. 


ESSEX: Highways, Byways, and Waterways. 
Written and Illustrated by C. R. B. BARRETT. 2 vols., crown 4to, 
12s. 6d. per vol. net. 


ANACREON. The Greek Text, with THOMAS 
STANLEY'S Translation, Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Illustrated 
by J. R. Weguelin. Feap. gto, £1 Is. net. 


SHIPS that PASS in the NIGHT: A Novel. By 
BEATRICE HARRADEN, I vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘It is full of quick observation, deep insight, and quiet humour. From the 
title deen to the final word we like the book, yet cannot help bearing the author a 
slight grudge, though we dare not blame her, for ending it as she dues." —A thenaum. 


An EASTER VACATION. A Novel. By Moira O'Net. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* The schoolboy Mac is positively delicious. . There is a brightness, a spon- 
taneity, a ring of truth about the story that is very refreshing. The author possesses a 
strong literary gift, a refined taste, a youthful enthusiasm, and a sly vein of real Irish 
humour that should lead her far." —S¢. James's Gazette. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH of BOOKBINDING. By 
Miss S. T. PRipEAUX. With an Essay on Stamped Bindings by 
E. GORDON Durr. Small 4to, 6s. net. 
Also 120 Copies on Hand-made Paper, with 2 Coloured Reproductions 
by W. Griggs, 21s. net. 
New VOLUMES OF THE MUSES 
The POEMS of JOHN GAY. 
HILL. 2 vols., 18 mo, 10s. net. 
Also 200 Copies on Large Paper. 
In the Muses’ LIBRARY have appeared 
ROBERT HERRICK. [Edited by A. W. Pottarv. With 


an introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE. 2 vols., IOs. net. 


ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 2 vols., 


10s. net. 


EDMUND WALLER. 


I vol., 5s. net, 


* LIBRARY. 


Edited by Joun UNDER- 


Edited by G. THorn Drury. 


London: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Monthly, price 34. or post free 3}d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 
Edited by E. S. BEESLY. 
The Number for May will contain ‘ 
Health: Physical, Mental, Moral. By Dr. J. H. Brinces. 
The French Republic. By Freperic HARRISON. 
The Complaints and Threats of Ulster. By THe Eprror. 
REEVES & TURNER, 196, STRAND. 





SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITION NUMBER (MAY NUMBER). 
Now Ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


Among the Contributors to this Special May Number are :—Thomas Hardy, 
Walter Besant, R. L. Stevenson, Henry James, Bret Harte, George W. Cable, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Sarah Orne Jewett, and other well-knowa English and American 
writers. The Illustrations will be a special feature, for each Artist has selected his own 
subject in his own chosen field. Alfred Parsons, F. S. Church, Howard Pyle, C. S. 
Reinhart, G. H. Boughton, E. H. Blashfield, and other Artists contribute to a number 
which the Publishers believe will be the finest example of any magazine ever issued, and 
as such will be exhibited at the great Chicago Exhibition. 

The price will remain as usual, ONE SHILLING. 
LONDON : SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & Co., LIMITED, St. Dunstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. ; and all Booksellers 





NoW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. MAY, 1893. 


Che AWlew Bieview 


EDITED BY ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 48. 
Art Reproduction. By John Addington Symonds 
The Propagatioa and Prevention of Cholera. By Dr. Robson Roose. 
Mother’s Hands (Conclusion). By Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson. 
Press and Parliament. By H. W. Massingham. 
The Position of the Certificated Teacher. By J. H. Yoxall. 
Melanesia and the Labour Traffic. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Tasmania. 

The Cambridge “ Apostles.” By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
Key-flowers. By Lady Lindsay. 
The Future of English Letters. By W. Morris Colles. 
What is a Fair Wage? By Clementina Black. 
Rustic Cricket. By Gerard Fiennes. 
Literature. By H. D. Traill. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON. 





WORKS BY THE LATE JOR 
ADDIN NGTON SYMONDS 





In Two Volumes, small gto, with Eighteen Illustrations, bound in half. 
calf, gilt top, price 42s. net; also a few large-paper copies, 


THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT CARLO G07 


Translated into English by JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With | 
by the Translator on Italian Impromptu Comedy, Gozz''; 
the Dramatic Fables, and Pietro Longhi. With Portrait an 
Original Etchings, by Adolphe Lalauze. Also Eleven § 
illustrating Italian Comedy by Maurice Sand. Engraved on 

by A. Manceau, and Coloured by hand. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, demy 8vo, with a newly-eng 
Mezzotint Portrait. Cloth, uncut edges, price gs. net. 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CE 


Newly Translated into English, by JOHN ADDINGTON SyMonps 


Saturpay Review. 
“In the two noble volumes now issued Mr. _ Symonds has given a pictuy 
vigorous, and effective rendering of these Memoirs.’ 
Dairy TELEGRAPH. 
** The translator of ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ has done his work with nice critica 
von, keen appreciation of his remarkable subject. It is at once a literary and 
voiume, 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, 


BUONARROTI. By JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. Based on & 
in the Archives of the Buonarroti family at Florence. With } 
and 50 Reproductions of the Works of the Master. 

PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

The First Edition of this work having been exhausted in a space of al 
three months, I take this opportunity of saying that the critical notices which ch 
hitherto appeared do not render it necessary to make any substantial chang 
the text. A few points of difference between my reviewers end myself, con 


opinion rather than facts, are briefly discussed in a series of notes printed 
end of Volume II. 


Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and Four Illustrations, price 10 
net. ; also a few large-paper copies, in royal 8vo, hand-made fp 


cloth, uncut edges, each numbered. 
WALT WHITMAN: a Study. By |: 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William Street, St 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE! 


Books and Tracts by Stopford Brooke, Dr. Channing, Dr. Marts 
Theodore Parker, M. J. Savage, and others.—Book-Room, BriTIsH 
FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, St 
London, W.C. Catalogue Post Free on Application. 








~ @burational. 


Oe WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the No 
High-School, and MADAME DE WORMS, have a comfortable ED 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 5 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR S8CHO0 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. - + + + Head Master. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINI 
FARMS, Lumrep, Hourstey Bay, Surroix. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms, for the instruction of its Studenij 
fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres, 





Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


Westminster School. 


An EXAMINATION to fill up vacant SCHOLARSHI 
and EXHIBITIONS will begin on Tuespay, July 1 
For details apply to the Heap Master, 
Westminster. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEA 


The NEXT TERM begins on THURSDAY, MAY 4. Applications for Prosp 
to Miss Heven E. Baynes (late Scholar of Gonarviie Hall, Oxford), Ref 
kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace ; Se essor Ruskin, Brant 
Coniston ; Sir Spencer Wells, Bart., Golders Hill, N.W. 
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